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SUMMER STUDY IN CLEVELAND 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29, 1932 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features: 


Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

Clinics for arithmetic and reading. 

School of Nursing offers advanced courses 
in preparation for administration and 
teaching in schools of nursing. 

Speech and Theatre Arts courses in co- 
operation with the Cleveland Play House. 

Courses, observation and practice teaching 
in nursery school education. 


Graduate School gives special attention to 
the needs of graduate students, admin- 
istrators, supervisors and teachers. 

Offering for kindergarten-primary teachers. 

Art courses in cooperation with the Cleve- 
land School of Art. Travel in Europe. 

Music School with demonstration classes, 
high school orchestra and choir, Univer- 
sity chorus. 

School of Library Science offers three cur- 
ricula. 

French House and Demonstration School 


Extra curricular advantages of a large uni- 
versity. Recreation in a delightful city. where French only is spoken. 
Write for detailed information to 
THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
2040 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 


























Travel and Study 


in the great 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Enjoy your vacation this year in the cool summer 
playgrounds of the Pacific Northwest. Enroll at 


The State College of Washington 
SUMMER SESSION 


Here you will find a wide range of graduate and undergraduate courses in science and 
arts, education, music and fine arts, speech and dramatics, home economics and in- 


dustrial arts. 


You will appreciate the low living expenses, and the comfortable summer climate with 
its very low humidity, bright clear days and cool nights. You will enjoy the countless 
scenic side trips into the heart of this beautiful lake and mountain country. 


Consult your ticket agent for special low round-trip excursion rates available this year 
for the first time. For further information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Pullman Washington 


This advertising placed through the courtesy of the Pullman Chamber of Commerce. 
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HE WEST POINT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


By Lieutenant-Colonel C. L. HALL 


U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, N. Y. 


From time to time, and more especially 
after a war, the United States Military 
Academy receives a great deal of unfavor- 
able criticism. Not much of this eriticism 
is based on analysis either of the West 
Point course or of the character of the 
student body. Usually the critic judges 
from his personal experience with gradu- 
ates with whom he has been thrown in 
contact. He has no means of determining 
if the men he served with are typical. He 
also usually fails to examine his own mental 
conditions at the moment of the incident of 
which he complains. 

In war, the army is enormously ex- 
panded. Officers are placed in positions 
of responsibility for which they have not 
had progressive training. They are re- 
quired to deal with subordinates of an 
intellectual and social position entirely 
different from that which they are accus- 
tomed to find in the lower grades of the 
army. Moreover, the expansion is so sud- 
den that some total misfits are sure to be 
found in high places, at the beginning of a 
war, at any rate. If the medical profession 
were expanded so rapidly that every in- 
terne were suddenly expected to perform 
major operations, or the legal profession so 
that every law clerk had important cases 
in the Supreme Court, there would be sad 


tales from intelligent laymen suddenly con- 
scripted as anesthetists or as junior law 
partners. 

In the nature of things, therefore, rela- 
tions between permanent and temporary 
officers in war are sometimes strained. 
During the late war, this strain was evident 
in all armies. The post-war English and 
French memoirs are full of echoes of pride 
hurt by regular army tactlessness, of pro- 
motion held up by regular army distrust 
of able reserve officer subordinates, and of 
brains shocked by regular army lack of in- 
tellectual breadth. None of the authors, 
however, deem it necessary to put the blame 
on Sandhurst or on St. Cyr. The writer’s 
personal experience, in fact, was that the 
most acid criticisms of regular officers to be 
heard anywhere during the late war were 
those by French reserve medical officers 
about the French regular army medical 
personnel. There was no school available 
here upon which to put the blame. 

In spite of the universal existence of 
strain in regular reserve relations, some 
American critics have seen fit to put the 
whole blame therefor on certain alleged 
errors of West Point. Such action is 
clearly unfair. Imagine what a case could 
be made against Harvard if thousands of 
graduates of other institutions had been 
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compulsorily employed for two years under 
Harvard alumni younger than themselves, 
and all the grudges induced had been sum- 
marized without analysis. The university’s 
logicians would have had no difficulty in 
proving the unfairness of the resultant 
criticism. 

West Point has also been blessed with 
much praise. Part of this comes from men 
who were lucky in war in the kind of 
graduate they served under. Part of it is 
based on the large number of graduates 
among successful military leaders. In view 
of the Military Academy’s predominant 
place in the production of army officers, 
this doesn’t prove so much. The most 
really flattering criticism is by foreign 
officers who have compared West Point 
with their own military schools, but very 
little of this is printed; and what does 
get printed seldom reaches the American 
public. 

Informed criticism has been rare, because 
few domestic critics have made an internal 
study of the institution; and those who 
have done so have generally lacked knowl- 
edge both of American colleges and of the 
capabilities of college training. The acad- 
emy is itself partly to blame. Those pow- 
erful engines of information, the press and 
the news film, play up the spectacular part 
of cadet life; parades, reviews and ath- 
letics. Seldom is a prominent visitor es- 
corted to a classroom or to a professor’s 
office, and there photographed. Yet these 
two places are much more important than 
the parade ground. What makes the 
graduate is what and how the cadet studies. 

The curriculum is West Point. It is the 
classroom which decides whether a cadet 
shall graduate. His rank in classes deter- 
mines his initial seniority on graduation, 
his freedom in choosing his first branch of 
the service, and his promotion for many 
years after graduation. His hours in a 
recitation room are the most intensive in 
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his life, and the ones best remembered. 
Eight hours a day five days a week, and 
four hours on the sixth day, are spent 
either in a classroom, or in his own room. 
This room he can not leave during study 
hours, and no one else can enter it. All the 
extra-curricular activities, taken together, 
including practical military training, do 
not bulk as large in his life. Men have 
gotten through West Point who could 
barely ride, whose appearance and deport- 
ment were just passable, whose athletic 
prowess was nil, who made no friends; but 
no one ever beat the curriculum. Those 
who tried to do so did not graduate. 

The curriculum was originally designed 
to produce educated military engineers in 
a country totally devoid alike of other mili- 
tary schools and of other engineering 
schools. That design may be said to have 
been altered in the course of time. To 
some slight extent new subjects not of a 
technical character have crowded out tech- 
nical ones. To a much larger extent the 
country’s ideas of an engineering schoo! 
have expanded, so that what seemed higher 
engineering instruction in 1802 now seems 
elementary. Purely military instruction in 
the classroom occupies a very small portion 
of the cadet’s time during the first three 
years. It consumes nearly half his time in 
the last year, but the major military sub- 
ject (ordnance and gunnery) is scientific in 
character. 

The course is based on mathematics. 
After two years of pure mathematics, a 
cadet spends a year on applied mathematics 
and natural science. During the final year 
he studies engineering (civil, mechanical 
and military), and the military but highly 
scientific subject of ordnance and gunnery. 
Coincident with this four years’ scientific 
course, a cadet studies English, French, 
Spanish, history, economics and _lavw. 
There are some minor subjects like drill 
regulations, hygiene and elements of sur- 
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veying; and a very good practical course in 
topographic and mechanical drawing. 

Except in drawing, instruction is pri- 
marily by recitations based on text-books. 
Towards the conclusion of each half year, 
there are a number of written tests in 
review of the course. Cadets who are be- 
low a certain proficiency on these tests are 
required to take a written examination. 
Deficiency in the examination and in the 
course results in a cadet’s discharge. 

The method of instruction has nothing 
novel about it, being a good deal like that 
used in the secondary schools. But, in 
order to ensure that every cadet recites 
every day in every subject, the classes 
(called sections) are small, containing 
usually about twelve men. This division 
into sections is followed in large courses in 
most colleges, though seldom are the sec- 
tions so small. But at West Point cadets 
are placed in sections according to profi- 
ciency. Thus the members of the first sec- 
tion in mathematies all have a standing in 
that subject for the half year to date higher 
than that of any other member of th. class. 
Every two weeks, there are transfers. 
Cadets whose marks have fallen below those 
of the high members of the section just 
below them are transferred down, and the 
cadets who have beaten them are trans- 
ferred up. 

The intellectual competition is thus con- 
tinuous. At the commencement of the first 
year cadets are arranged in sections alpha- 
betically. At the end of about five weeks, 
they are rearranged into sections on the 
basis of their work to date. When a new 
course is taken up, arrangement is accord- 
ing to the most comparable course already 
taken. Thus the initial arrangement in 
Spanish is according to final merit in 
French. 

The method of instruction and the char- 
acter of the course undoubtedly do part, at 
any rate, of what they set out to do. They 
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ensure that every cadet studies every day, 
and that there is a fair and equable basis 
of arranging a class in scholastic merit 
upon its graduation. These two objectives 
are, however, hardly ends in themselves. 
The real points of criticism are what they 
are in every institution of learning—the 
method of instruction, the character of the 
faculty and the subjects studied. 

The dialectic method of instruction tends 
to become a system of continuous oral tests, 
in which the student learns what he can 
from the text, and explains what he has 
learned to the instructor, who must give 
every one who recites a mark. The instruc- 
tor may thus become more of an examiner 
than a teacher. But a more serious diffi- 
culty is the local deification of the text- 
book. The cadet is indeed trained to think 
on his feet, to display what knowledge he 
has in his answers and to expound in an 
orderly manner. But, in the nature of 
things, he can not be encouraged to ques- 
tion the accuracy of the statements in the 
text; still less to question their philosophy. 

One obvious result of a highly competi- 
tive system without electives is that the 
cadets at the top in any subject do not feel 
it profitable to broaden their acquaintance 
with that subject at the expense of accuracy 
of knowledge of minor details. In some 
courses, the first section pursues an ad- 
vanced course. Normally, their marks in 
this course would be below the higher cadets 
in the second section taking the less ad- 
vanced course. Hence they sometimes are 
given a bonus so that the bottom man in the 
first section will continue to rank the top 
man in the second. Otherwise a high-stand 
cadet might lose by pursuing an advanced 
course. Such an arrangement can only be 
fairly made at the very end of a course; and 
then affects a comparatively small number 
of men. An interest in any subject which 


would unduly diminish the time spent on 
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some other would, from a mark standpoint, 
probably cease to pay. 

The most unusual feature of the Military 
Academy is the faculty. As in most col- 
leges, the subjects studied are parcelled out 
into departments, each with a professor at 
its head. The heads of the non-military 
departments are permanently appointed 
and remain at West Point until they retire 
for age. Every one else in the faculty is 
an army officer serving a tour, normally of 
four years, and expecting to go back to the 
army at its conclusion. This ‘‘every one’’ 
includes the superintendent (or president), 
the commandant of cadets (or combination 
of professor of tactics and dean of disci- 
pline) and all the assistant professors and 
instructors. The 
hold rank as colonels or lieutenant colonels 
in the army, and are usually themselves 
graduates of West Point. But as about the 
only army officers in the world, except per- 
haps British royal princes, whose future 


permanent professors 


careers are independent alike of their own 
efforts and of the opinions of their military 


superiors, the permanent professors occupy 


a very peculiar situation. 

The system is attacked by educators on 
the ground that no permanent advance can 
be made with a shifting teaching body. 
Military men usually base their criticisms 
on the fact that the permanent tenure of the 
professors makes them immune to any kind 
of suggestions. Both criticisms have some 
point to them. 

It is not true that instructors are igno- 
rant. They are practically all graduates 
who, when cadets, had high class rank in 
the subject they are to teach. Thus they 
start with as much knowledge as teaching 
fellows in the average college. All have 
served as lieutenants in the army for three 
or four years, and hence have had some 
experience in handling men. Most of them 
have served abroad. The officers of the 
technical corps (Engineers, Ordnance and 
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Signal Corps) have practically all had post- 
graduate courses in civil educational insti- 
tutions. Instructors are encouraged to use 
their annual vacations at summer schools, 
where their tuition is paid by the govern- 
ment. Instructors in modern languages 
often spend their summers abroad. It is 
fair to say that the average West Point in- 
structor in his fourth year knows as much 
of his subject as the average college instruc- 
tor of similar standing. But he gets no 
further. After four years he goes back to 
the army. A few men serve a second tour 
in their middle thirties as assistant profes- 
sors. Generally, though, the instruction is 
by younger men of necessarily limited ex- 
perience. 

Some professional educators are horrified 
by this arrangement. They forget that 
there are no ossified instructors, of a type 
often seen in college towns, in contact with 
cadets. Over the college instructor of any 
seniority, who is not regarded as good 
enough to give graduate instruction, the 
West Point instructor has, in dealing with 
cadets, a physical and psychological advan- 
tage difficult to overestimate. Compared 
with the hypothetical civilian educator 
willing to spend his life in giving under- 
graduate instruction at a military institu- 
tion, he has an even greater advantage. 

The permanent professors, since they cor- 
respond in tenure and duty to their civilian 
colleagues, are less criticized by the educa- 
tional world. They are the subject, how- 
ever, of much discussion by their comrades 
in the army. Little complaint is usually 
made at the time of a professor’s appoint- 
ment. Almost invariably the new man has 
been a highly successful instructor and 
assistant professor, and has extended his 
knowledge sufficiently so that he knows 
enough of his subject to handle his job. 
Generally, he starts with a great burst of 
energy; and a sensible improvement is 
made in his text-books and course of in- 
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struction. Under the military system, he 
has an almost free hand in his department. 
This does not mean that he has complete 
personal independence, for he must wear 
uniform, secure leave of absence in order 
to absent himself from West Point, and 
otherwise follow military routine. But in 
his department he is supreme. He is sepa- 
rated by a great gulf in age and rank from 
his instructors, and this gulf increases with 
time. He has no graduate students to force 
him to work; and no electives with which to 
measure his appeal to the student body. 
His economic and military status are alike 
fixed. If he should claim that his knowl- 
edge of his subject was complete, universal 
and exclusive, no one would deny the claim 
in his presence. After a while, no matter 
how good he was once, he tends to become 
set. 

Many army officers would like to see most 
of the professors detailed from the army. 
This scheme, however, also has disadvan- 
tages. It takes a new professor a good deal 
more than four years to accomplish maxi- 
mum results. A first class officer would 
hardly be willing to abandon his military 
career for eight or ten years, and then go 
back to the army so far behind in his pro- 
fession. Finally, temporary professors, sit- 
ting together as an academic board, would 
necessarily lose that freedom of action in 
selecting deficient cadets for discharge and 
in arranging the curriculum, which have 
maintained West Point standards against 
the enormous political pressure always 
brought upon those who live on public 
funds. The disadvantage of the profescor’s 
independence can not be removed without 
destroying its very real advantages. 

It is often said that the subjects studied 
at the Military Academy lack cultural fea- 
tures. It may well be that a text-book 
knowledge of general history, secured in 
one year, is a poor foundation for military 
scholarship. Many think that a man who 
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has studied neither philosophy nor psychol- 
ogy can hardly claim to be educated at all. 
The sun, however, rises and sets only a lim- 
ited number of times in four years. If 
Napoleon (and nearly every other military 
scholar) is right in asserting that mathe- 
matics is the proper foundation of a mili- 
tary education, the time for cultural sub- 
jects is strictly limited. Great improve- 
ments have been, and are being, made in 
the West Point cultural courses, but their 
development to true university standards is 
impossible, unless the course is increased in 
length or its basic mathematical foundation 
is eliminated. Engineering schools have 
been subjected to similar attacks, without 
any one pointing out a solution which did 
not require an extension of their four-year 
course. 

It has been sometimes said of the highly 
rigid curriculum that it saps initiative. 
This statement is not true. Most of the 
mathematical and scientific recitations are 
based on problems. Nothing pleases an in- 
structor more, nor secures a better mark, 
than a truly original solution to such a 
problem. Originality of ideas in the non- 
mathematical courses is equally welcomed. 
An acute and retentive memory, divorced 
from mathematical aptitude and willing- 
ness to think, gets a cadet nowhere. Initia- 
tive is one thing which West Point prides 
itself on developing. 

But the academy does discourage one 
quality much sought in modern education, 
namely, intellectual skepticism, using that 
word without any reference to religion. 
Initiative is welcomed, as it was in pre-war 
Germany military instruction, but it must 
be within the scope of the field of knowledge 
determined by higher authority. A ques- 
tioning of the bases of this knowledge is 
certainly discouraged. The reasons for 
such an attitude in a military training 
school are clear enough to a soldier; even 
if they are not so clear to an educator. 
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The major extra-curricular activity, and 
the only one needing special consideration, 
is the Practical 
military training, interior discipline and 
life out of the classroom generally are all 
based on this organization. The barrack 
life of the cadet, though following army 
titles and drill regulations, does not really 
correspond to any sort of life to be met with 
The system was designed as 


military organization. 


in the army. 
a means of converting the English public 
school organization of prefects and forms 
into a military hierarchy, without altering 
the public-school ideas of discipline, cour- 
age and honor. Like all successful systems 
it uses both negative and positive means. 
Negatively, a cadet reported for any breach 
of discipline demerits. These 
demerits adversely affecting his class stand- 
ing. Enough of them in any month bring 
some form of military punishment. 

Positively, the most soldierly cadets can 
look forward to being corporals during 
their third year and officers or sergeants 
during their fourth year. The higher cadet 
officers wear particularly gorgeous chev- 
rons, and exercise very conspicuous fune- 
tions at military ceremonies. The highest 
officer of all, the first captain, occupies a 
position much more conspicuous and sought 
after than that of the captain of the foot- 
ball team, or of the class president. 

The system requires that cadets be placed 
on an equal economic status, and this is 
accomplished by depriving them of money. 
No one knows what a cadet’s economic 
status is, except by the appearance of his 
parents’ car on a Sunday afternoon. No 
one cares. 

The system can claim great success in the 
inculeation of standards of honor. A cadet 
can go almost anywhere by saying ‘‘all 
right’’ to the sentinel, or cadet in charge 
of quarters, or other cadet on duty. This 
‘‘all right’’ has a definite meaning, namely, 
that his conduct at the time does not violate 


recelves 
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regulations, and will not violate them until 
his return. It is thus a sort of parole. The 
temptation to break that parole by a youth 
surfeited with monasticism is great. Yet 
violations are very, very few. When dis- 
covered by other cadets they are invariably 
reported, so that the offending cadet can 
be eliminated. The honor system in the 
classroom works with absolute perfection. 
Instructors can safely leave a classroom 
where recitations are being prepared on the 
blackboard, and return assured that no one 
has received a bit of information improp- 
erly. Honor, though not a curricular sub- 
ject, is in fact the subject best taught at 
West Point, and the one of which its gradu- 
ates are most proud. 

Going back to the curriculum proper, the 
method of instruction, faculty and charac- 
ter of the course are all three adversely 
affected by the purely undergraduate spirit. 
Naturally the taxpayer’s money can not be 
spent to provide graduate courses in matlie- 
matics and applied science merely to stimu- 
late a faculty. But the army itself has an 
elaborate system of graduate schools, in 
which the average officer spends from three 
to five years of his commissioned service as 
a student officer. The system culminates 
in the War College, where the students are 
nearly all over forty years of age. Owing 
to the physical limitations of land at West 
Point, and to political insistence that fed- 
eral expenditures be distributed and not 
concentrated, this system of schools has 
almost no effect on the Military Academy. 
If the older professors had contemporaries 
in the War College faculty with whom to 
argue, if the younger instructors did part- 
time work as student officers in graduate 
schools, if the cadets more often heard mili- 
tary lectures from the army’s best teachers, 
the effect would be very great indeed. This 
idea must be regarded—for the present, at 
least—as a dream. 
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Since colleges are not an end in them- 
selves, but a means of producing something, 
it is necessary, in weighing a college, to 
assay its product. This product may be 
defined as a presumably educated youth in 
his twenties. The college is judged by this 
youth, as he appears at the time; and by 
the life he leads after he graduates. In a 
publiely supported training school, it is 
primarily necessary that the graduate be 
prepared to fulfill his public functions. 
rom that standpoint, West Point does 
well. Its alumni are superior second lieu- 
tenants, and a reasonable number of them 
are competent generals in later life. Some 
may lack breadth in dealing with certain 
non-military questions; but no basic train- 
ing can overcome the effects of a subsequent 
environment. Narrow well-educated men 
are found in all alumni bodies. 

Secondly, the product of the West Point 
system of training may be considered from 
a general, instead of a purely military, 
Many graduates have entered 
civil life. A surprisingly large number 
have been successful. Incidentally the 
high-stand men have usually been more suc- 
cessful than the low-stand ones. An exami- 
nation of the careers of former cadets suc- 
cessful in civil life will show that they have 
nearly always gained their reputation by 
service as executives trusted for willingness 
to work at any task assigned them, by disci- 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 

Tue sixth conference of the International 
Federation of University Women is to be held 
this year at Edinburgh from July 27 to August 
4. It is 12 years, according to the London 
Times, sinee this triennial conference has been 
held in the United Kingdom, and British uni- 
versity women are making eager preparations 
to weleome their colleagues from all over the 
world. The federation, which was first started 
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pline, by good habits and physique and by 
high standards of honor. These are exactly 
the qualities with which West Point con- 
sciously tries to indoctrinate its student 
body. Usually the successful graduate ad- 
mits his indebtedness to his alma mater. 
But of course a true educator makes a 
different set of demands on any institution 
of learning. By him, the college is expected 
to produce men capable of adding to the 
store of human learning. He also expects 
a college to teach a man how to enjoy the 
use of his intellect, as distinct from his wits. 
Edueators differ greatly as to the extent to 
which the modern college meets these de- 
But West Point does not pretend 
to meet them at all. It can not do so with- 
out entirely changing itself. The compul- 
sory, competitive, dialectic course will not 
produce intellectual skeptics with an edu- 
cated taste for some particular branch of 
knowledge. And no reform is possible. 
For an army officered by men with a ‘‘show 
me’’ attitude towards the dictates of higher 
authority can not be relied on to win bat- 
tles. It may be asserted, however, that 
West Point does produce a larger propor- 
tion of graduates indoctrinated with its own 
qualities of zeal, subordination and honor 
than the average American college produces 
of bachelors of arts who are either poten- 
tial scholars, or men of any very marked 
degree of intellectual curiosity. 


mands. 


in 1919, now has a membership of 36 national 
federations of university women, comprising 
about 50,000 individual members. 

The ways in which the International Federa- 
tion encourages international understanding are 
many and varied. A large number of elub- 
houses have been established in different coun- 
tries, chief among which are Reid Hall in 
Paris, carried on by the American Association, 
and Crosby Hall in London. Individual travel- 
ing members are given letters of introduction, 
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and receive many offers of hospitality when 
abroad. 

Another part of the work of the International 
Federation is the granting of research scholar- 
ships, some of which are given by individual 
national federations, and some by a central fel- 
lowship fund. Sinee 1919 fifty fellowships have 
been awarded, and for many of these a condi- 
tion of tenure is that the fellow shall carry on 
her work in some foreign country. 

A number of exchanges between secondary 
school teachers of different countries have been 
effected, notably between England and America 
and Australia, and America and Germany. 
This very valuable work is now being extended 
to members of other professions, such as li- 
brarians and lecturers. 

In addition to these activities the Interna- 
tional Federation makes a special effort to 
cooperate as widely as possible with other in- 
ternational organizations, and in particular a 
standing committee is in constant touch with 
the Committee for Intellectual Cooperation of 
the League of Nations. The president is Pro- 
fessor Winifred Cullis. 

The program of the conference includes con- 
sideration of a report on the work accomplished 
in favor of disarmament, and meetings and lec- 
tures on such subjects as: “Training and Pros- 
pects in Department Stores,” and “Is the Secon- 
dary School Child Over-worked?” The special 
subject for discussion is “Does a University 
Education Fit the Modern Woman for Life in 
General?” Some of the meetings are open to 
the public, and among those who have accepted 
invitations to speak are the Duchess of Atholl, 
Miss Amy Johnson and Dr. Harriette Chick. 
There will be a eivie reception by the Lord 
Provost, a dinner with Seottish music and danec- 
ing, a number of excursions, several musical 
programs, and a party at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, given by the Edinburgh Association. 


NEW HIGHER EDUCATION REPORT 
BLANKS FOR THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


Tue U. S. Office of Education is preparing 
a new set of report blanks for collegiate and 
professional schools, to be used in connection 
with the Biennial Survey of Education, 1930- 
1932. The issued in two 


blanks are to be 
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parts: one for personnel data and the other 
for finances. 

The personnel blank for universities, colleges 
and professional schools, and that for teachers 
colleges and normal schools are in many re- 
spects similar to those used in 1930, but some 
extraneous material has been omitted and some 
rearrangement and rephrasing of the questions 
has been done in order to make the data more 
comparable as between the different types of 
schools. 

A special blank has been prepared for re- 
porting the personnel of junior colleges. This 
blank takes into consideration some of the 
peculiar functional characteristics of the junior 
college by asking for information of value to 
junior-eollege people and omitting much which 
is not applicable to this type of institution. 
Comparability of the general data as between 
the junior college and other types of college 
has also been kept in mind. 

All institutions of higher edueation, universi- 
ties, colleges, professional schools of all sorts 
(including teachers colleges and normal schools) 
and junior colleges, both public and private, 
will be asked to report their finances on a uni- 
form blank, which embodies many of the prin- 
ciples adopted by the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Edueation. Five groups of funds are set up, as 
follows: 

I. Educational and General, including receipts 
classified by source and expenditures for adminis- 
tration and general control, resident instruction, 
research, extension, libraries and operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant; 

II. Augiliary Enterprises and Activities, includ- 
ing receipts and expenditures for dormitories and 
dining halls, athletics, student health service, col- 
lege bookstore, student unions and the like; 

III. Other Non-Educational Purposes, includ- 
ing operations of a fiscal character, such as in- 
come from investments for scholarships and fel- 
lowships, annuities, donations to be used directly 
for scholarships, as well as expenditures for schol- 
arships, annuities, debt service, financial cam- 
paigns and the like; 

IV. Capital Outlay, including receipts and ex- 
penditures for increase or expansion of the phys- 
ical plant, and 

V. Receipts for Increase of Permanent Funds, 
such as student aid funds, annuity funds and en- 
dowment, restricted and general. 
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There are also the usual items in the inven- 
tory, grouped under land and buildings, equip- 
ment and funds. 
Henry G. BApGrer 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


APPEAL TO THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT BY CHICAGO TEACHERS 


An appeal to the federal government for 


temporary relief by the Chicago school teach- 
ers, Whose salaries have been unpaid for five 
months, was made on June 4 before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Manufacturers Committee, 
considering relief legislation. 

According to a report in the U. S. Daily, the 
attention of the committee was called also to 
relief needs generally in the city of Chicago 
by Senators Glenn (Republican) 
(Demoerat) of Illinois. Both emphasized that 
relief to the schools should come through the 
state, which in turn would secure aid from the 
federal government, rather than the assistance 
being given direct to the schools from federal 


and Lewis 


sources. 

Charles B. Stillman, president of the Joint 
Conference of Teachers and Principals, Chi- 
cago, presented the request of the group, 
pointing out that the situation has developed 
in Chicago to such an extent that it has 
“grave national implication.” He explained 
that among the causes for lack of payment of 
teachers there is the delay occasioned in the 
collection of taxes. About $20,000,000 in back 
pay is due and about $25,000,000 will be needed 
temporarily to earry on until city funds are 
made available. 

Irving A. Wilson, president of the Principals’ 
Club, Chicago, is reported to have said that 
the eredit of the Chicago Board of Education 
has completely collapsed. A survey showed the 
loss by teachers of homes, lapse of life insur- 
ance policies on the part of many, with large 
amounts due for rent, food, and for doctors and 
dentists bills. He said: “We have reached the 
breaking point, it is impossible for the Chicago 
school situation to go on as it is without some 
relief. We apply to you because we believe 
education is fundamental to the preservation of 
the ideals of this nation. The federal govern- 


ment ean not afford to let 500,000 boys and 
girls remain on the streets of the second largest 
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city in the nation, and we are certain that that 
is imminent unless some relief comes and comes 
immediately.” 

Senator Glenn called attention especially to 
the general needs in Chicago, presenting a tele- 
gram received by himself and Senator Lewis 
from a Chicago committee, including the Mayor, 
pointing out that funds are exhausted and re- 
lief stations have been ordered to close June 4. 

Agnes Clohesy, president of the Elementary 
Teachers Union, Chicago, testified that the gen- 
eral relief conditions in Chicago were affecting 
the homes of teachers directly and that the 
failure of payment to those members of the 
family who were teaching made the condition 
doubly acute. 

The telegram to Senators Glenn and Lewis, 
under date of June 3, signed by Anthony J. 
Cermak, mayor, and others of Chicago, follows: 


For many months the Illinois emergency relief 
commission has been taking care of 111,000 fami- 
lies or about 600,000 of the destitute. The 
$10,500,000 fund contributed by the citizens and 
the $12,500,000 additional, being the proceeds of 
State of Illinois notes, in all $23,000,000, are ex- 
hausted. Accordingly, the relief stations in Chi- 
cago have been notified by the Illinois emergency 
relief commission that all available funds having 
been exhausted, the stations must close to-morrow 
night. 

The undersigned representing the business inter- 
ests in Chicago are meeting in an effort to raise 
sufficient funds to temporarily prevent this catas- 
trophe until federal aid can be made possible. We 
respectfully request that you make every effort to 
bring about the immediate passage of legislation au- 
thorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make advances to states for relief purposes, as 
a separate emergency measure. The money thus 
advanced to be secured by pledge of the state 
authorizing such advances to be deducted from 
federal aid thereafter made to the several states 
for highway purposes. 


LABOR INSTITUTE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN 

THE unemployment problem will undergo a 
critical examination by labor leaders and uni- 
versity economists and sociologists at the first 
University of Michigan Labor Institute to be 
held from June 20 to 23. Lectures and open 
discussions by experts on both the practical 
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and academic aspects of the stabilization of em- 
ployment and the relation of the press to labor 
problems are planned. Dr. Charles A. Fisher, 
assistant director of the University Extension 
Division, which, with the University Department 
of Economics and the Michigan Federation of 
Labor, is sponsoring the institute. 

In view of the fact that unemployment is the 
overshadowing economic problem of the day, 
the Labor Institute was called to put at the ser- 
vice of those most affected the modern knowl- 
edge of the science of economics through the 
university’s faculty and facilities. A frank dis- 
cussion of the extent, causes and remedies of the 
situation is planned, without offering special 
explanations, viewpoints or panaceas.  Inter- 
change of ideas and information between the 
fields of labor and education is the fundamental 
object of the institute. 

Morning meetings will be given to addresses 
on phases of the problem and discussion from 
the floor; afternoons will be given to free group 
discussion of the morning’s subject; while the 
evening will be given to lectures by authorities 


on labor or economies. At the first meeting on 


Monday evening at the Michigan Union, Presi- 


dent Alexander G. Ruthven will welcome the 
visitors and John P. Frey, secretary-treasurer 
of the metal trades department of the American 
Federation of Labor, will speak on, “The Causes 
of Unemployment.” At the second. session, 
“What Unemployment Does to Us,” will be told 
by Arthur Evans Wood, professor of sociology 
of the University of Michigan, and Professor 
J. A. Estey, of Purdue University. At the 
third session Wesley W. Maurer, instructor in 
journalism, will discuss, “The Press in Labor 
Controversies”; at the fourth, Professors Max 
Handman and Morris A. Copeland, of the de- 
partment of economics, will speak on “The 
Causes of Unemployment”; at the fifth, Spencer 
Millers, Jr., secretary of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau of America, will talk on “Some 
Aspects of Unemployment,” and at the sixth 
and final session, Professor William Haber, of 
the Michigan State College, and John P. Frey 
will deseribe “What can be Done about Unem- 
ployment.” 
THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

ELEVEN states are represented by the twenty- 

five visiting lecturers who are to be brought to 
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the University of Wisconsin this summer to 
teach in the summer school classes. Dr. Scott 
H. Goodnight is dean of the summer session. 

The visiting lecturers come from educationa! 
institutions in Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Connecticut, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Missouri, as well as from 
Wisconsin. 

Included among the new courses to be taught 
this year is one entitled “Choral Verse Speak- 
ing,” to be given by Virginia Sanderson, of 
the Teachers College of Columbia University. 
Students taking this course of study will at- 
tempt to improve their speech through the reci- 
tation of verse in chorus. 

Others on the faculty this summer are: Mrs. 
Mildred E. Berry, Rockford College, “Introdue- 
tion to Phonetics’ and “The Teaching of 
Speech”; Carrie Rasmussen, Madison, “Creative 
Dramatics for Children”; Carl B. Cass, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, “Elements of Acting and 
Dramatie Expression”; Francis L. Bacon, Ey- 
anston, Ill., “Principles of Secondary Eduea- 
tion” and “High School Administration”; 
“Operation of the School”; Harry J. Baker, 
Detroit Schools, “Psychology of Exceptional 
Children”; Prudence Cutright, Minneapolis, 
Minn., “Foundations of Methods” and “Super- 
vision of Elementary School Subjects”; Leon- 
ard R. Evans, Sheboygan, “Advanced Prob- 
lems in Part-time Education”; Regina Groves, 
Madison vocational schools, “Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects in the Part-time Schools”; 
Kai Jensen, Connecticut Agricultural College, 
“Child Psychology” and “Psychology of Indi- 
vidual Differences and the Measure of Intel- 
ligence”; Margaret Johnston, Madison, “Ad- 
vanced Course in the Teaching of Home Eco- 
nomics”; Delia E. Kibbe, Madison, “Investiga- 
tions in the Teaching of Reading”; Delbert 
Oberteuffer, state supervisor of physical edu- 
cation, Ohio, “Supervision and Administration 
of School Health” and “Principles of Phys- 
ical Education and Problems of Organiza- 
tion”; Francis C. Rosecrance, Milwaukee 
schools, “Principles of Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance”; Clifford W. Stone, State 
College of Washington, “Educational Tests” 
and “Elementary School Curriculum”; Harry 
C. Thayer, Wisconsin Board of Vocational 
Edueation, “Teaching Shop Subjects in the 
Part-time School”; Richard T. Thill, Law- 
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rence College, “Legal Aspects of School Ad- 
ministration” and “Principles of Educational 
Administration”; Mrs. Jennie McMullen, Madi- 
son, “Advanced Course in the Teaching of 
English in the Part-time School”; Roy R. Van 
Duzee, West Allis, “Advanced Problems in the 
Supervision of Industrial Edueation”; Guy F. 
Wells, New York Teacher Training College, 
“History of American Education” and “His- 
tory of Secondary Education”; Alma M. Ganz, 
Madison, “Methods of Teaching Home Eco- 
nomies in the Part-time School’; Jane B. Wel- 
ling, College of Detroit, “Appreciation of Art 
in Everyday Life” and “Art Curriculum Con- 
struction”; William Chandler, Marquette Uni- 
versity, “Technique of Basketball”; Ernestine 
Troemel, University of Oregon, “Technique of 
Swimming for Women” and “Elementary and 
Advanced Clogging”; Cannon Hearne, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, “Organization and Planning of 
Extension Work.” 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE STATE EDU- 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Iv will be remembered that the legislature of 
the State of North Carolina in 1931 consoli- 
dated the State University of North Carolina, 
the State College and the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women. It provided that instead of a 
separate board of trustees for each institution 
a single board of one hundred members should 
be constituted. It also provided that a commis- 
sion of twelve members should, with the Gov- 
ernor of the State, submit a report as to details 
of consolidation to the new board by July 1, 
1932. It was made mandatory upon the com- 
mission that it employ experts in the field of 
higher education to make a study of consolida- 
tion and to assist the commission “with regard 
to form, extent, procedure, and details of uni- 
fied guidance and control.” 

Complying with this procedure the commis- 
sion, six of whose members were appointed by 
Governor Gardner and the other six by the pres- 
idents of the three institutions, employed Dr. 
George A. Works, professor of higher education 
at the University of Chicago, to take charge of 
the survey, with the cooperation of Dr. Frank 
L. MeVey, president of the University of Ken- 
tucky, and Dr. G. S. Ford, dean of the Graduate 
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School of the University of Minnesota. Spe- 
cialists and the fields which they investigated, 
were: 


Extension, Morse A. Cartwright, executive sec- 
retary of the Adult Education Association; Busi- 
ness Administration, Dean R. E. Stevenson, of the 
School of Business Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Education for Women, Dr. C. 
Mildred Thompson, dean of Vassar College; En- 
gineering Education, President W. E. Wickenden, 
of the Case School of Applied Science; Training 
of Teachers, Dr. Charles H. Judd, director, and 
Dr. W. S. Gray, dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago. 


The board of critics and counsellors who con- 
sidered the findings of the staff of specialists in 
their general aspects was composed of: 


President Lotus D. Coffman, of the University 
of Minnesota, a member of the survey commissions 
of Texas, Kansas and New Jersey; President E. 
C. Elliott, of Purdue University, formerly chan- 
cellor of the University of Montana; Dr. F. J. 
Kelly, expert in higher education, U. S. Office of 
Education, and formerly president of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho; Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, a member of the California Survey Com- 
mission, and a former president of the University 
of Washington, and President George F. Zook, of 
the University of Akron, formerly specialist in 
higher education of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Several months have been required to com- 
plete the surveys and all phases of the life of 
the three institutions have been subjected to the 
closest investigation. 


PROMOTIONS AT THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

FIFTY-SEVEN promotions on the teaching staff 
of the Ohio State University are provided in 
the budget for 1932-33. Contrary to the cus- 
tom in normal years, the general promotions 
did not carry increases in pay. 

Completing the current biennium, the budget 
brings the total reduction in the university pay- 
roll from state appropriations to $480,488 less 
than was received from state funds in the 
previous biennium. This has been accomplished 
by eliminating about 100 positions of all kinds 
and by reductions in salaries ranging from 5 
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to 10 per cent., starting at $3,000. The salary 
reduction was made last summer. 

The reductions in personnel were made by 


doing away with some assistantships, by abolish- 


ing part of the university’s personal program 
with individual students such as special study 
courses, by not filling vacancies in some depart- 
ments, by inereasing the size of some classes, 
and by curtailment of off-campus services 
rendered to Ohio industries and organizations. 

Sixteen faculty members were raised to full 
professorial rank, 18 were elevated from as- 
sistant professorships to associate professor- 
ships, 18 from instructorships to assistant pro- 
fessorships, and four others were made in- 
structors. Margaret Reilly, acting superinten- 
dent of University Hospital, was made super- 
intendent. The changes which are effective on 


July 1 are as follows: 


Full professors: Jesse E. Day and Wesley G. 
France, chemistry; Lewis H. Tiffany, botany; 
Harlan H. Hatcher, English; Edmund H. Spieker, 
geology; Theodore N. Beckman, business organi- 
Ralph W. Tyler, educational research; 
Joseph A. Leeder, music; Harold B. Alberty, H. 
Gordon Hullfish and Laura Zirbes, principles of 
education; Rollo C. Baker and Ralph A. Knouff, 
anatomy; Walter R. Hobbs, veterinary medicine; 
L. H. Grinstead, business research, and Dick P. 


zation ; 


Snyder, dentistry. 


Associate professors: Leighton G. Foster, C. G. 


McBride, C. E, Lively and C. R. Arnold, rural eco- 
nomics; Wallace R, Brode, chemistry; Robert O. 
Roseler, German; Arthur H. Noyes, history; L. 
Edwin Smart, economics; Edward V. O’Rourke, 
mine engineering; John W. Means, surgery; P. J. 
Reel, gynecology; W. N. Taylor, genito-urinary 
surgery; R. E. Rebrassier and J. N. Shoemaker, 
veterinary medicine; Paul A. Barry and Marion 
O. French, military science; Harlan G. Metcalf, 
physical education, and Viva B. Boothe, business 
research. 

Assistant professors: Glenn W. Blaydes, botany; 
W. C. Fernelius, chemistry; Walter Gausewitz, 
German; Henry H. Simms, history; Robert V. 
Zumstein, Jerome B. Green, Marion L. Pool and 
Harold P. Knauss, physies; N. Gilbert Riddle, 
business organization; Will Rannells and Hoyt L. 
Sherman, fine arts; Josephine MacLatchy, educa- 
tional research; Charles G. Duncombe and Joseph 
Koffolt, chemical engineering; Oscar J. Marshall 
and Arthur G. Wyatt, civil engineering; John F. 
Byrne and K. Y. Tang, electrical engineering, and 
Howard Brunsman, business research. 
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Instructors: Mary K. Helz, pathology; Lloyd 
A. Cook, sociology; Erwin Zepp, fine arts, and 
Marie K. Mason, phonetics. Wallace D. Hooper, 
research assistant in the bureau of business re- 
search, was made research associate. 


HONORS CONFERRED BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


At the commencement exercises of Columbia 
University the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred on Albert Henry Wiggin, 
chairman of the board of the Chase National 
Bank; on Thomas William Lamont, partner in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company; the de- 
gree of doctor of letters on Edwin Hatfield An- 
derson, director of the New York Publie Li- 
brary; on Robert Frost, poet; on Walter Lipp- 
mann, journalist, and on Dr. George Norlin, 
president of the University of Colorado; the 
degree of doctor of science on Dugald Caleb 
Jackson, professor of electric power production 
and distribution in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the degree of doctor of 
music on Channing Lefebvre, organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Church. Owing to the 
illness of Dr. Anderson the degree was con- 
ferred on him in absentia. 

Ten medals were awarded to alumni. The 
presentations were made by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler with citations as follows: 


EDWIN CORNELIUS BROOME, superintendent of 
schools at Philadelphia, Ph.D., 1902—Guiding and 
directing with skill and high purpose the public 
school system of the great city of Philadelphia. 

CLARENCE HERBERT COOK, teacher in the Colum- 
bia Grammar School; student in Columbia Col- 
lege from 1875 to 1877—Laden with the gratitude 
of an army of youth who have turned to him for 
instruction and guidance through a full half cen- 
tury. 

LEON Fraser, Alternate to the President, Bank 
for International Settlements; A.B., 1909; A.M., 
1912; B.Litt., 1913; Ph.D., 1915—Deservedly hold- 
ing an influential position in the world of inter- 
national finance; second in command at the Bank 
for International Settlements at Basle. 

JoHN KINSEY Gore, actuary and vice-president 
of the Prudential Insurance Company; A.B., 1883; 
A.M., 1886—A scholarly and highly successful ad- 
ministrator of the great business of life insurance 
in this land. 

CLAYTON HAMILTON, playwright and dramatic 
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critic; A.M., 1901—Author, editor and dramatic 
eritie of exceptional insight and skill; member of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

JosSEPH GREGOIRE DE ROULHAC HAMILTON, Kenan 
Professor of History and Government in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Ph.D., 1906—Accom- 
plished scholar and teacher of history, as well as 
author of distinction and high record. 

Emit JOSEPH, member of the bar, Cleveland, 
Ohio; A.B., 1879; LL.B., 1881—Devoted son of 
Columbia; foremost in all good works in the com- 
munity of whose life he is a recognized leader. 

CHARLES RrBorG MANN, director of the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education; chairman of Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Federal Relations 
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to Edueation; A.B., 1890; A.M., 1891—Broad- 
minded and untiring student and administrator of 
education and of public policies in relation thereto. 

RICHARD CUNNINGHAM PATTERSON, JR., com- 
missioner of correction of the City of New York; 
E.M., 1912—Using his university training and his 
business experience in the service of the unfor- 
tunate and the misguided with exceptional success 
and large human feeling. 

WILLIAM BOoGERT WALKER, A.B., 
1865—Graduated from old Columbia College sixty- 
seven years ago with highest honors and at the 
top of his class; laden with affection for the rich 
fruits of a well-spent life in the service of God 
and man. 


clergyman ; 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Kart T. Wavan, formerly dean of the 
college of letters, arts and sciences and pro- 
fessor of psyehology at the University of 
Southern California, was formally installed as 
nineteenth president of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on June 3. Bishop 
Ernest G. Richardson, of the Philadelphia area 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, delivered 
the charge of induction. Dr. Walter Spahr, 


president of the board of trustees, presided. 


Homer Woopuvutt Davis was appointed 
president of Athens College, Greece, at the 
annual meeting of the trustees. Mr. Davis 
was made head of the English department of 
the college when it was formed in 1925, be- 
came principal of the preparatory department 
two years later and has been acting president 
since 1930. Prior to his association with 
Athens College Mr. Davis was an instructor 
in English at Robert College, Constantinople, 
and an assistant professor at Constantinople 
Women’s College. The organization of Athens 
College, one of the group of six American 
colleges in the Near East, consists of a Greek 
board of direetors in Athens and an Amer- 
ican board of trustees in the United States, 
the members of which are Professor Edward 
Capps, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Dr. John H. 
Finley, George D. Graves, Charles P. Howland, 
Harold C. Jaquith, Ery Kehaya, William G. 
Mather and Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills. 


Dr. Enpicorr Peasopy observed his seventy- 
fifth birthday on May 30. He at the same 


time completed his fiftieth year as head master 
of Groton School. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of science was 
conferred upon Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, at the thirty-third commencement at 
Clarkson College, Potsdam, New York. Dr. 
Compton was the commencement speaker. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has conferred the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of science on Dr. Thomas 
S. Baker, president of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 


OKLAHOMA City Unversity conferred at 
commencement the degree of doctor of educa- 
tion on Cecil K. Reiff, superintendent of the 
publie schools in Oklahoma City, and the degree 
of doctor of religious education on Leonidas 
Franklin Sensabaugh, for Sunday School work 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


THE honorary doctorate of laws will be con- 
ferred on Dr. Edward D. Roberts, superinten- 
dent of the Cincinnati schools, by Wooster Col- 
lege at the commencement exercises on June 13. 


THE Roosevelt medal for distinguished ser- 
vice has been awarded to Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
and will be presented to him at a dinner to be 
given on the seventy-fourth anniversary of 
President Roosevelt’s birth on October 27. 
Heretofore since the establishment of the medal 
in 1923 three awards have been made annually. 
In a statement announcing the single award 
this year Dr. James B. Garfield, president of the 
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Roosevelt Memorial Association, said: “Dr. 
Millikan combines in a striking degree the quali- 
ties of a scientist, an administrator, a teacher, a 
philosopher and a publie servant. He has been 
conspicuous in the movement of scientifie spec- 
ulation away from the materialistic and mecha- 
nistic theories of the nineteenth century toward 
spiritual conceptions in harmony with the as- 
pirations of religion.” 


A FEATURE of the Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege annual commencement was the presentation 
to the college by the senior class of a portrait of 
President Guy E. Snavely, by Alfred S. Bairns- 
father. The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Bishop William N. Ainsworth, and the bac- 
calaureate address was delivered by President 
Snavely. The degree of doctor of the hu- 
manities was conferred upon Miss Rosa V. 
Strickland, principal of Powell School, Bir- 
mingham, and upon Comer M. Woodward, dean 
and professor of sociology at Emory University. 
Curtis B. Haley, assistant book editor of the 
Southern Methodist Church, Nashville, was 
awarded the degree of doctor of letters. 


Aw informal reception and tea was given on 
June 9 at the Herman Ridder Junior High 
School by the principals and teachers of Dis- 
tricts 19 and 20, New York City, in honor of 
District Superintendent Joseph H. Wade, who 
will retire from the school system at the close of 
the term. 


Dr. ABRAHAM FLExNeR, of the Institute of 
Advanced Study, Newark, New Jersey, has been 
elected president of the beard of trustees of 
Howard University. 

Dr. George C. Kyte, of the University of 
California, was recently elected president of the 
California Educational Research Association, 
Northern Section. 


Dr. Witu1AM B. Munro, professor of history 
and government at the California Institute of 
Technology, has been elected a vice-president of 
the Association of Colleges and Universities of 
the Pacific Southwest. 


Proressor Leon B. Ricuarpson, of the de- 
partment of chemistry of Dartmouth College, 
has succeeded Professor W. S. Messer as presi- 
dent of the college chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors. 
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Miss JANE L. Jones, dean of women at St. 
Lawrence University, was elected president of 
the New York division of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women at the closing ses- 
sion of the Ithaca meeting on May 28. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-presidents, Mrs. Em- 
erson Fite, of Poughkeepsie, first; Mrs. John 
Taylor, of Schenectady, second, and Mrs. 
Homer C. Thompson, of Ithaea, third; Secre- 
tary and treasurer, Miss Louise Reynolds, of 
Canton. 


Proressor L. M. Dennis, head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, Cornell University, will be- 
come professor emeritus at the close of the 
academic year in June. He became instructor 
at Cornell in 1887 and head of the department 
in 1903. 


Dr. GrusepPe A. Borcess, of the University 
of Milan, will be visiting professor of compara- 
tive literature at Smith College on the Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson Foundation next year. The 
foundation was established five years ago in 
honor of President Neilson. It has hitherto 
been devoted to psychological research under 
Dr. Kurt Koffka, who will spend the coming 
year in Russia. It has now been decided to 
make the tenure for one year, the chair to be 
held by representatives of various departments. 


Dr. FrEeDERIC LOGAN Paxson, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been appointed as the 
first Byrne Professor of United States History 
at the University of California. The Margaret 
Byrne Professorship was established this year 
as a result of a bequest by James William 
Byrne. 

Dr. Louise H. Greaory, associate professor 
of zoology at Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the newly estab- 
lished position of associate dean of the college. 


SHIRLEY ERNEST FIELD, instructor in mathe- 
maties at the University of Michigan since 1920, 
will join the faculty of the new Junior College 
in Ironwood. In addition to teaching, Mr. 
Field has been for ten years one of the uni- 
versity’s inspectors of high schools. 


Dr. Grorce M. Witey, New York assistant 
state commissioner of education, will be on the 
staff of the forty-first summer session at Cor- 
nell University. 
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Dr. Mary J. McCormick, head of the de- 
partment of sociology at the College of Mt. St. 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed guest professor of social sciences in the 
Marquette University summer session of 1932. 


S. C. Roperts, of Washington State College, 
for many years in charge of the training of in- 
dustrial arts teachers, will retire from his posi- 
tion at the end of the summer session. He will 
be succeeded by U. G. Whiffen, who at the pres- 
ent time holds a similar position at the North- 
west Missouri Teachers College at Maryville. 


Dr. R. T. H. Havsey has resigned after serv- 
ing as resident member of the board of visitors 
and governors of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
for four years and as a professor of Colonial 
art for two years. He is the fourth member of 
the faculty to leave St. John’s this year. Two 
months ago Dean Robert E. Bacon announced 
that he would not return next year, and owing, 
it is said, to a series of disagreements with the 
board and the president he left the college with- 
out completing the school year. Leonard Ar- 
naud, for five years a member of the French 
department, handed his resignation to the board 
soon after. Clarence W. Stryker, for twenty- 
five years a professor in the history department, 
will leave St. John’s after completion of the 
present term. 


Dr. FrRanK W. Ba.wou, superintendent of 
the public schools of Washington, D. C., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term by the 
Board of Edueation. Dr. Ballou will lecture 
this summer on public school administration at 
Yale University. 

Percy Davis, city superintendent of Santa 
Ana, California, has been elected superinten- 
dent of the Santa Monica schools, to succeed 
KE. T. Martin, who resigned recently. 


PauL W. Gorpon, a member of the staff of 
the Institute for Government Research, has been 
appointed director of education for Alaska. 
He has had experience in educational work in 
the American School of Japan in Tokyo and 
at Fisk University. During the war Mr. Gor- 
don was a member of the Friends Relief Work 
in Franee, and later spent a summer among the 
Osage Indians under the Friends Home Mission 
Board. 
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Mr. Epwarp W. Marceiius has been ap- 
pointed national director of the American 
Junior Red Cross, effective on July 1. The 
directorship has been open for more than a 
year, following the resignation of Dr. H. L. 
Wilson because of ill health. Mr. Walter S. 
Gard has been serving as acting director. Mr. 
Marcellus has occupied positions in the eduea- 
tional field ranging from class-room teacher to 
superintendent of schools, and was for three 
years a member of the faculty of Northwestern 
University. 

ProFEssoR JOHN K. Norton, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed an adviser on the research staff of the 
National Survey of School Finance. 


AmonG Americans who will attend the meet- 
ing of the International Congress of Mathema- 
ticians to be held in Zurich, are Dr. David Eu- 
gene Smith, professor emeritus of mathematics 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Dr. W. A. Hurwitz, professor of mathematics 
at Cornell University. 

Dr. JouNn H. FINey, of the editorial depart- 
ment of The New York Times, addressed the 
graduating class of Gettysburg College, Penn- 
sylvania, on May 30 and gave the commence- 
ment address at Swarthmore College on June 6. 


PRESIDENT M. G. NEALE, of the University of 
Idaho, delivered the address at the fourteenth 
annual commencement of Gooding College, 
Wesleyan, Idaho, on May 23. 


Dr. THomas Nixon Carver, professor of 
political economy at Harvard University, gave 
the commencement address at Iowa Wesleyan 
College on June 6. 


THE death is announced of Charles W. Town- 
send, city superintendent of schools, Santa 
Clara, California. Mr. Townsend had been 
connected with the Santa Clara system for 
twenty years and had served as superintendent 
for the past twelve years. 


GeorceE W. Crozier, first superintendent of 
Inglewood, California, schools, has died after 
serving for twenty years. The Inglewood inter- 
mediate school is named in his honor. 


A PLAN to establish a memorial to Dr. Albert 
Leonard, late superintendent of public schools 
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in New Rochelle, New York, has been ap- 
proved. The memorial will take the form of a 


scholarship fund, the income from which will be 
used as an annual award to the most deserving 
student graduating from the senior high school. 


Tue thirty-eighth summer meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society, together with 
will 
Los 


the sixteenth colloquium of the society, 
be held at the University of California at 
Angeles, beginning on Tuesday, August 30. 
Dr. Earle R. Hedrick, past president of the 
society, is chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements for the meeting. There has been 
planned a series of five colloquium lectures by 
Ritt, of Columbia University. 
Lehmer, of the University of 


Professor J. F. 
Professor D. N. 
California; Professor Tibor Rado, of the Ohio 
State University, will deliver addresses; Pro- 
fessor Lehmer’s subject being, “The Continued 
Fraction Representing Cubie and Higher Irra- 
tionalities,” and Professor Rado speaking on 
“Recent Work in the Problem of Plateau.” 
Accommodations for members and their guests 
have been provided on the campus of the uni- 
versity. Provision has also been made for an 
excursion on Thursday afternoon for a visit 
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to Mount Wilson Observatory, and to the va- 
rious colleges and universities in Los Angeles 
and near-by cities. 


Mr. James A. Moyer, Massachusetts state di- 
rector of University Extension, has announced 
that the colleges and universities at Boston are 
offering avocational and commercial courses free 
of charge, to which more than 1,200 unemployed 
men and women have responded eagerly. The 
program represents a cooperative effort under 
the auspices of the State Emergency Committee 
on Unemployment between its education com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Moyer is chairman, and the 
colleges and universities, including Harvard 
University, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston University, Radcliffe College, 
Wellesley College, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and others. There is no operating ex- 
pense, as the instruction is given by volunteer 
teachers appointed by the faculties of the co- 
operating colleges and universities. Their offer- 
ings consist of twenty-two condensed afternoon 
courses in general subjects designed to be both 
of interest and of help. Any man or woman of 
high-school education who has the time avail- 
able is eligible. A registration fee of 25 cents 
admits to as many as five courses. 


DISCUSSION 


IS ABILITY GROUPING FALLACIOUS? 


WITHIN the past few months current educa- 
tional literature has contained a number of ar- 
ticles which have attacked the principle of abil- 
ity grouping. One article appearing in the 
March 26 issue of ScHooL AND Society, en- 
titled “The Fallacy of Ability Grouping,” and 
written by Mr. Laurence B. Brink, is, I think, 
fairly typical of quite a number that have ap- 
peared recently. Mr. Brink says that “the sys- 
tem of ability grouping breaks down on five 
counts,” which he lists as follows: 


‘*(1) The groups can not, except in a very large 

school, be organized with statistical validity. 

(2) Administrative difficulties still further inter- 
fere with effective grouping. 

(3) The bases of classification are not satisfac- 
tory. 

(4) Teaching procedures can be better adapted 
to individual needs by a different method. 

(5) Whatever advantages homogeneous grouping 


may have for the learner are more than 
counterbalanced by inevitable losses.’’ 


Let us take up each of the categories of ob- 
jections and see what value should be attached 
to them. 

Mr. Brink’s first category of objections is 
given the caption of “Statistical Invalidity.” 
He is alarmed by the fact that if sigma dis- 
tances from the mid-point be laid off on the 
base line of a total distribution that fits the nor- 
mal frequency curve, a sigma distance on the 
base near the mid-point would include a much 
larger per cent. of the total distributicn than a 
sigma distance further removed from the center 
of distribution. Putting it more simply, if we 
should organize three classes or sections of equal 
size from a group of 120 pupils, there would be 
a wider range of ability among the best and 
poorest classes than among the pupils of the 
middle section. This is true and so obvious that 
it needs hardly to be stated. Granted that the 
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range of abilities within the three groups of 
equal size is not the same, is this a potent argu- 
ment against the principle of ability grouping? 
Though the range of abilities for either the 
upper or lower group is greater than for the 
middle group, in no case is the range of abilities 
as great as if no attempt at ability grouping 
had been made. 

Mr. Brink’s second category of objections has 
to do with “Administrative Difficulties.” That 
ability grouping entails a certain amount of ad- 
ministrative difficulty ean hardly be denied. 
But is it not true also that the best results in 
any line of activity are seldom gained by fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance? If ability 
erouping is a desirable plan of school organiza- 
tion the best edueators will not refuse to use it 
even though certain difficulties involved have to 
be met. 

Mr. Brink’s third category of objections con- 
cerns itself with the use of mental tests as eri- 
teria for segregating school pupils into groups 
according to ability. He says that tests are un- 


satisfactory beeause they are not infallible. 
Any one who will accept no educational plan or 
device except an infallible one is justified in ob- 


jecting to the use of mental tests for ability 
grouping or for any other purpose for that mat- 
ter because we have objective proof, verified 
from many angles, that mental tests are not in- 
fallible. There is, however, abundant evidence 
to show that a good intelligence test is one of 
the best eriteria to be used in ability grouping 
and if grouping must be done upon short ac- 
quaintance an intelligence test is the best single 
criterion at our disposal. Moreover, the results 
of intelligence tests almost always afford inval- 
uable supplementary data to knowledge gained 
in other ways through long acquaintance. Sup- 
pose we grant that intelligence tests are not ade- 
quate criteria. That is not legitimate reason 
why we should condemn the principle of ability 
grouping. Let us use some additional criteria 
that are more adequate. Many school systems 
practice the principle of ability grouping and 
use the mental test as only one of a number of 
criteria that are employed. The idea of gaining 
information from as many sources as possible 
and using all the data as criteria for ability 
grouping is the idea that has commended itself 
most favorably to the practical schoolman. 
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Mr. Brink’s only objection to such practice is 
that “the gathering and evaluation of such data 
are almost impossible.” Such an objection is 
It is as old as scientifie progress, not 
only in education but elsewhere as well. No 
worth-while undertaking has ever been begun to 
which some did not respond by saying that it 
was an impossible undertaking. Mr. Brink is 
to be commended for qualifying his statement 
with the word “almost.” This little word puts a 
window in the age-old phrase through which 
there shines sufficient light to enable the real 
pathfinders in education to continue their prog- 
ress, 

Another type of objection which Mr. Brink 
raises against the practice of ability grouping 
is that it is accompanied by “Inadequate Cur- 
riculum Adjustment.” He says that ability 
grouping “is merely a gesture unless the course 
of study is se modified as to provide for the dif- 
ference thus recognized.” There are those who 
offer what appear to be valid reasons for re- 
fusing to accept this statement-as it stands. To 
these objections we will return presently. But 
for the time being let us accept Mr. Brink’s 
contention as valid. Objection may then be 
raised to the application of the principle con- 
tained in the statement. Mr. Brink assumes 
that the only modification of the course of study 
adequate to meet the needs of three different 
groups segregated on the basis of ability is 
three courses of study entirely different, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. Mr. Brink 
then adds, “Such a trilogy of courses I have yet 
to find.” There is no need, however, for amaze- 
ment at this last statement. We might even go 
further and state that Mr. Brink is not likely 
to find such a trilogy in the future unless he 
constructs it himself. No one else perhaps be- 
lieves that such a trilogy would be advisable. 
Most educators believe that there should be ele- 
ments of difference in the curricula of groups 
differing in ability and this does not conflict 
with the belief that a great share of educational 
elements should be common to all of them. The 
substitute curriculum adjustment which Mr. 
Brink offers can readily be accepted by those 
who believe in and practice ability grouping. 
As a matter of fact the substitute curriculum 
adjustment which he offers turns out to be not 
so much a substitute for our present practice in 


not new. 
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curriculum adjustment as it is for a purely im- 
aginary type of adjustment which he says does 
not exist and which, according to most edu- 
cators, ought not to exist. 

Now let us return to the statement that unless 
there is a marked difference in the curriculum, 
ability grouping becomes a mere gesture. There 


are those who believe that different objectives 
may set up for, and different methods used 


with, the same curriculum. I am of the opinion 
that the need for different methods for groups 
of different ability is greater than the need for 
different curricula. Closely related to the mat- 
ter of methods is that of objectives. The ob- 
jectives of teaching arithmetic to those who 
will stop short of algebra might legitimately 
differ from the objectives of teaching arithmetic 
to those who might be expected to complete one 
or more courses in algebra. 

Under “Positive Disadvantages of Homo- 
geneous Grouping,’ Mr. Brink says that his 
greatest objection to homogeneous grouping is 
that it is “unnatural” to the point of being 
“vicious.” “It sets up a situation not to be 
found in the world outside of school.” This 
can hardly be accepted as true. During the 
world war the army applied the principle of 
ability grouping of the new recruits entering 
the service and it also made use of mental tests 
almost entirely as the basis for grouping. Even 
here the principle was not new, even though the 
methods were a bit so. It is difficult to imagine 
a sound principle upon which our present-day 
schemes of educational guidance, vocational gui- 
dance and vocational selection could be based if 
not on the principle of ability grouping. As a 
matter of fact in what phase of life is the prin- 
ciple of selection not being applied? Wherever 
the principle of selection is found, it means that 
there is an attempt at ability grouping. Mr. 
Brink contends that after school days are over 
“a youth must compete not against those of his 
own ability group, but against an unselected 
population.” Is it not true that the only suc- 
cessful competition which can be legitimately 
expected of an individual is competition with 
members of his own ability group? Is a law- 
yer worthy to be counted a success if he can do 
as well as one taken at random from an “un- 
selected population’? Is a school superinten- 
dent doing as well as legitimately can be ex- 
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pected of him if he directs the destinies of his 
school system in as successful a fashion as one 
who has been chosen by lot from an “unselected 
population”? Many such questions as these 
may be raised and to raise them is to answer 
them. The weight of what evidence we have on 
the subject points to the conclusion that the op- 
timal intellectual level for the different voca- 
tions varies greatly. Society is most likely to 
be served best, and the individual is most apt to 
be contented, if he finds his way into a voea- 
tion, and into a type of life generally, where 
the optimal level of intelligence most nearly 
corresponds to his own. It is true that one 
must generally live in a community where the 
people are fairly heterogeneous, but who can 
doubt that the abilities of various communities 
differ markedly and that different groups in the 
same community are very dissimilar. 

All the currents of life tend toward ability 
grouping. The recent attempts in the school in 
this direction have introduced no new principle. 
They represent an endeavor to do a bit more 
purposefully and possibly a bit more scientifi- 
cally that which life has ordained as at least 
wise, if not inevitable. 

Those who object to ability grouping must 
assume that a heterogeneous group is more ef- 
fectively taught than a homogeneous one. If 
such an assumption be true, then another one 
follows naturally, namely, that the more hetero- 
geneous, the better. If the latter assumption 
be true, then we should expect to obtain maxi- 
mum results by teaching idiots and geniuses in 
the same class. 

T. M. Carrer 

ALBION, MICHIGAN 


HOW FAR IS MODERN EDUCATION 
MODERN? 


More than twenty centuries ago 
philosophers were discussing educational prob- 
lems, many of which are still far in advance of 
modern practice. For example, as early as 550 
B. C. Pythagoras would receive only students 
of ability and character into his school at 
Crotona. 

Plato more than three centuries before the 
Christian era planned for the specific care of 
children from birth to the age of three years. 
Thereafter for four years they were to have 4 


classi¢ 
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definitely planned program for training in 
sports. This work was to be supervised by a 
nurse and over-supervised by guardians of the 
law. Plato believed that the early training of 
children influenced their adult behavior. 

Aristotle, a pupil of Plato and the greatest 
thinker of his age, if not of all time, planned 
that the first five years of childhood should not 
be ecumbered with labor or study, but should 
be utilized for a rich play life, which, he says, 
should not be vulgar, or tiring or riotous. “The 
directors of edueation should be careful what 
tales or stories the children hear, for the sports 
of children are designed to prepare the way for 
the business of later life... . 

“The Directors of Education should take care 
that children are left as little as possible with 
Even at this early age, all that is mean 
and low should be banished from their sight 
and hearing. Indeed there is nothing which the 
legislature should be more careful to drive away 
than indeceney of speech, for the light utter- 
ance of shameful words is akin to shameful 
actions. And since we do not allow improper 
language, clearly we should banish pictures or 
tales which are indecent. Youth should be 
kept strangers to all that is bad.” 

Quintilian, a Roman educator of the first cen- 
tury, believed that as soon as a son was born 
the father should conceive for him the best 
possible hopes, as he would then grow more 
solicitous about his improvement from the very 
beginning. He should also select a nurse with 
the greatest possible care as to morals and 
grammatical speech, for it is the words of the 
nurse that the child will hear first and try to 
imitate. We are by nature most tenacious of 
what we imbibe in our infant years, therefore 
let the child not become accustomed to phraseol- 
ogy which must be unlearned. 

Plutareh, contemporary with Quintilian, 
said: “To speak generally, what we want to say 
about the arts and sciences is also true of moral 
excellence. For its perfect development these 
things must meet together, natural ability and 
training and practice. For natural ability with- 
out training is blind, and training without 
natural ability is defective, and practice with- 
out both natural ability and training is imper- 
fect. For just as in farming, the first requisite 
is good soil, next a good farmer, next good seed, 


slaves. 
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so also here the soil corresponds to the natural 
ability, the training to the farmer and the seed 
to the precepts and instruction.” 

Plutarch, speaking of the pre-school child, 
continues: “Infancy is supple and easily molded. 
What children learn sinks deeply into their 
souls while they are young and tender, whereas 
everything hard is softened only with difficulty. 
Just as seals are impressed on soft wax, so in- 
struction leaves its permanent mark on the 
minds of those still young. The divine Plato 
seems to me to give excellent advice to nurses 
not to tell their children any kind of fables, that 
their souls may not in the very dawn of exis- 
tence be full of folly and corruption. Phocylides, 
the poet, also seems to give excellent advice when 
he says, ‘we must teach good habits while the 
pupil is still a boy.’” 

Dr. Thorndike declares that as long as we use 
our best minds te clothe and feed us and our 
least competent to teach us, we can not hope 
to progress. Plutarch voiced a similar idea 
when he said, “good slaves are made farmers, 
or sailors, or merchants, or stewards, or money 
lenders; but if they find a winebibber, a greedy 
and utterly useless slave, to him parents com- 
mit the charge of their sons.” 

These few quotations are convincing proof 
that the Greek and Roman leaders of thought 
had definite ideas on the importance of train- 
ing carefully the preschool child with some at- 
tention to individual differences. Further re- 
search in their educational philosophy reveals 
studies on health, diet, motivation of subject- 
matter, classification on the basis of mental 
ability, preparation for leisure and other topics 
which carry headlines in our current educational 
magazines. To be sure they had small, if any, 
notion of the application of their ideas in a 
world such as we know to-day. But they have, 
nevertheless, added to the rich social inheritance 
of this generation. 

He who would be skilled in modern pedagogy 
or educational prophecy will find it interesting 
to sit at the feet of the masters, classic and 
medieval, as well as modern, and will find there 
a justification for including history of educa- 
tion in the course for the professional training 
of teachers. 

Canp1Is NELSON 

SEATTLE PaciFic COLLEGE 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CZECHOSLOVAK EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA has a famous and long-es- 
tablished background for her present develop- 
ment of education. The Charles University, 
founded in 1348, was the first university north 
of the Alps and east of France. The country 
produced the great educational reformer, John 
Amos Comenius. Thus it is not surprising 
that Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia had in the 
old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy the lowest 
number of illiterates, viz., scarcely 3 per cent. 

As it is a peculiarity of Czechoslovakia that 
it divides its schools according to the language 
in which instruetion is given, we must notice 
that it was only at the end of the eighteenth 
century that the Latin was replaced by Ger- 
man, and in the Hungarian section (present 
Slovakia) by the Magyar language. The mother 


of modern education on their country. Ip 
1922 an eight-year compulsory school atten. 
dance law was passed; the previous requirement 
was but six years in Slovakia and Carpathian 
Russia; in addition, boys and girls over four- 
teen years who do not receive education in 
other schools must attend continuation schools 
for at least two years. The whole system 
of public instruction was unified, the standards 
raised and the administration simplified. A)! 
schools were placed under the direct supervision 
of the ministry of education with the exception 
of agricultural and military schools. Several 
new methods in teaching have been introduced. 
One of the most unusual provisions is that the 
parents can file a request that their children 
shall not be taught religion. 

According to the most recent statistics, the 
picture of the development of Czechoslovak 
edueation is as follows: 








1921-22 


1927-28 1929 





Schools 


Schools Pupils 


Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 





16,690 2,249,531 
1,595 140,006 
Professional 57$§ 85,991 
Secondary 370 100,807 
Higher institutions 16 29,272 
Total 19,250 2,605,607 


Elementary 
Continuation 


1,878,612 


1,834,106 18,425 
202,803 


201,553 2,913 
709 95,306 722 97,866 
353 95,541 354 90,853 

17 29 642 16 30,272 

21,842 2,256,148 22,430 2,300,406 


17,913 
2,850 





tongue, which is a form of Slavic, began to be 
used very slowly at the end of the same cen- 


tury. 

The formation of Czechoslovakia placed an 
enormous burden on the state as far as educa- 
tion was concerned. Slovakia and Carpathian 
Russia, having been notoriously neglected by 
the pre-war masters, still had a great number 
of illiterates, and the schools, with very few 
exceptions, were Hungarian. Consequently the 
conditions in these two sections of Czecho- 
slovakia are not normal and this is reflected 
in the statistical tables quoted below, as, for 
example, in the number of pupils in primary 
grades in Carpathian Russia. It is cheering 
to note that this number is growing most 
rapidly. 

The statesmen of Czechoslovakia have been 
quite determined in supporting the demands 


It is evident that the number of educational 
institutions is steadily increasing, while the 
number of pupils reached the high-water mark 
in 1921-22. The subsequent decrease is ex- 
plained by the low birth-rate during the war; 
the war generation is now attending the schools 
and is numerically weaker. The loss is felt 
especially in the secondary and primary grades, 
and less so in the continuation schools. The 
grammar schools attendance is slowly increas- 
ing. 

While in 1921-22 the pupils formed about 
one fifth of the whole Czechoslovak population, 
in 1927-28 the rate was about one sixth. On 

1 Based on the periodical statistical reports of 
the ‘‘Stétni Ufad Statistick¥’’ (State Statistical 
Institute), Prague, and especially its publication 
series II, No. 11, Skoly v Republice Ceskoslovenské 
(The Schools in the Czechoslovak Republic), 
Prague, 1929. 
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the average this period had, we might say, about 
20,000 schools, which averages about one school 
for less than seven square kilometers and about 
690 inhabitants; or to be more exact, in 1921— 
22 one school served 712.9 inhabitants, and in 
1927-28, 661.1, the estimated population being 
13,722,892 in 1921-22 and 14,438,971 in 1927— 
28. 

It is also interesting to note the development 
of each province, which is as follows: 





























Schools 
1921-22 1927-28 
Bohemia : we 9,330 10,532 
Moravia and Silesia. ..... 5,318 6,028 
Carpathian Russia .......... 664 894 
Pupils 
1921-22 1927-28 
Boheinia 2. 1,308,985 1,063,009 
Moravia and Silesia ........ 687,908 598,851 
Carpathian Russia. ........... 99,944 102,227 





The inerease is especially noticeable in the 
ease of Carpathian Russia, though the growth 
is also evident in Slovakia if the statistics are 
examined for each year. 

In view of the fact that Czechoslovakia is not 
without its problem of minorities, it is to be 
noted that in 1928 the pupils were distributed 
as follows: Czechoslovaks, 1,507,180 (66.8 per 
cent.) ; Russians, Carpathian Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, 79,067 (3.5 per cent.); Germans 496,- 
426 (22 per cent.); Hungarians 119,046 (5.3 
per cent.); Poles 16,893 (0.7 per cent.) ; Jews 
33,449 (1.5 per cent.); and other nationalities 
4,087 (0.2 per cent.). If we attack the prob- 
lem from the view-point of how much oppor- 
tunity of getting instruction in each minority 
language the Czechoslovak school system offers 
to each nationality, we must conclude that the 
proportion seems to be more than fair: 1,486,- 
583 pupils of Czechoslovak nationality were in- 
structed in institutions, which were exclusively 
Czechoslovak, the proportion being 97.6 per 
cent.; 66,835 Carpathian Russians, Russians 
and Ukrainians in Russian schools, viz., 84.5 
per cent.; 474,502 Germans in German schools, 
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viz., 95.6 per cent.; 97,632 Hungarians, in 
Hungarian schools, viz., 82 per cent.; and 14,- 
156 Poles in Polish schools, viz., 83.8 per cent. 

Not content with these favorable figures, the 
Czechoslovak educational system is undergoing 
a period of transition. A revision of the ad- 
mission requirements into the secondary schools 
has provoked heated discussions in the academic 
circles of Czechoslovakia. Due to it and also 
to the increasing desire of the Czechoslovak 
people to find professional employment, the 
secondary schools, not to speak of the univer- 
sities, are overcrowded. The economic crisis is 
especially felt by the graduates of the higher 
institutions. One third of the last year’s grad- 
uates have been unable to find employment. 
The law of supply and demand is now markedly 
decreasing the income level of this “educated 
proletariat”—as they are called by the press 
of their country. The men of over thirty 
years of age and with academic degrees have 
greatest difficulties in finding a position, as 
there are younger ones willing to work for 
lesser wages. The appreciation of the value 
of the higher education is losing ground. How- 
ever, the writer feels that the whole difficulty 
does not lie so much in the fact that so many 
people are being educated in Czechoslovakia as 
in the attitude of all the classes of that coun- 
try that every graduate of the secondary and 
higher education is entitled to secure a “white 
collar” position, or, even better, a civil service 
position. 

This aspiration is reflected in the following 
facts. For every 125 inhabitants there is one 
pupil in a secondary school. According to the 
investigation of 1922 the pupils came from 
the following classes: 15.8 per cent. from 
farmers’ families, 15.1 per cent. from indus- 
trial families, 26.2 per cent. from commerce and 
trade, 32.8 per cent. from state employees, 10.1 
per cent. from free professions. The socially 
lowest classes contributed 19.5 per cent. of the 
whole number. As the greatest proportion 
eame from the state employees, it may be as- 
sumed that it leads to the propagation of the 
same class and the overcrowding of the posi- 
tions that the state can offer. 

In addition, the male graduates are met with 
the increasingly keener competition from 
women. It was not until 1890 that the Czech 
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women petitioned the Vienna Parliament for 
permission to study at the universities. In 1899 
only ten women were admitted to the higher 
institutions of learning in Austria. Miss Zd. 
Barborova, who received her doctorate in June, 
1901, in Prague, had the distinction of being the 
first woman to get that degree in Czechoslovakia, 
creating quite a sensation throughout the coun- 
try by virtue of the fact. All newspapers ran 
her picture on the front page. In 1930 there 
were nearly 4,000 university girls divided among 
the four Czechoslovak universities, not inelud- 
ing certain women studying for engineering, 
It is in- 
teresting to note that among the medical stu- 
dents far the greater part enter the dental 
department and that the students of philosophy 
devote themselves mostly to journalism, the 
teaching professions, library and _ secretarial 
work. With the growing number of the women 
students, the question of their employment in 
suitable oceupations is also becoming of first 
importance. 

One of the most important influences exercised 
on the development of Czechoslovak education 
is that of America. James and Dewey, Bald- 
win and Hall were known even before the war, 
but Thorndike’s influence is now most apparent. 
The tendeney towards internationalism espe- 
cially is a very strong one. This is evident 
from the teaching and knowledge of foreign 
languages in all grades, and the emphasis 
placed on teaching of peace ideas and ideals. 
The teachers are instructed to approach their 
subjects from this point of view. For example, 
the following subjects are given attention in 
the eighth school year: national culture, the 
League of Nations, civilization of mankind, 
equality of races and nationalities, international 
arbitration tribunals, international treaties and 
guarantees, war and peace, pacifism, religion 
and religious toleration. In 1926 the ministry 
of education decreed the so-called “half hour of 
peace talk,” which is given on certain im- 


architecture, agricultural posts, ete. 
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portant dates of the year and especially on 
March 28, which is the anniversary of the birth 
of Jan Amos Comenius. The idea behind this 
instruction is that Comenius was not only a 
great nationalist but also a great international- 
ist, who was convinced that humanity can be 
led to the insurance of universal peace only 
upon the basis of the general education and en- 
lightenment of all nations. The speaker on 
these occasions has complete freedom to choose 
his subject, but it is suggested that he is to 
refer to the peace efforts made during the 
various past stages of the history of the Czech 
people. 

These efforts on behalf of peace are con- 
nected with the instruction in foreign languages. 
In the higher elementary grades the teaching 
of foreign tongues is partly compulsory and 
partly voluntary. German is taught that way 
and in some schools French and English are 
offered. The last figures teach us that in 1930- 
1931 the courses in German were required in 
299 higher elementary schools; 1,347 such 
schools offered selective courses to the total 
number of 148,308 pupils; two schools taught 
compulsorily Russian to 2,696 pupils; 97 pupils 
selected the Hungarian language in one school, 
while 44,982 pupils had to take Czechoslovak 
in 67 schools and selected it in 404 institutions; 
24,172 were learning the rudiments of the 
French language and 611 were spending their 
time on English. In primary schools a certain 
amount of attention was also paid to foreign 
languages: 976 schools had compulsory and 
834 schools had selective courses for 146,054 
pupils in Czechoslovak; the German language 
was required in three grammar schools and 
offered also in 1,726 schools, for 111,685 pupils; 
186 schools required compulsory courses in 
the Ruthenian language and one school made 
the subject selective. 

JosePH S. Rovcek 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 
PerHAPs one of the most important steps 
taken at the Los Angeles meeting of the Na- 








tional Education Association was the final vote 
of the delegate assembly favoring a Department 
of Secondary Education, a department for 
high-school teachers only. For thirty-eight 
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vears, that is, from 1886 to 1924, such a depart- 
a nt had existed. During the period of the 
world war and immediately thereafter, other 
subjects than secondary education commanded 
attention. In these later post-war years, sec- 
ondary edueation has again taken a command- 

x position. Seeondary schools have multi- 
plied many times, and the number of earnest 
men and women engaged in secondary work has 
increased correspondingly. New types of see- 
ondary-school courses and new models of sec- 
ondary-school buildings have been developed. 
Wholly new departures have been made in the 
preparation of secondary-school text-books. 
New methods, new aims, and a new spirit have 
vitalized secondary work in the United States, 
all of which makes for world leadership in pre- 
college, or better still, pre-adult training. Un- 
der such conditions the reawakening of the De- 
partment of Secondary Education was to be ex- 
pected. 

Immediate action was brought about through 
hundreds of petitions from all states in the 
Union, brought together through the agency of 
the High-School Teachers Association of New 
York City, and forwarded to the governing 
bodies of the National Education Association. 
An interim organization, the National Secon- 
dary Education Association, held crowded 
meetings at Columbus, Ohio, in July, 1931, dis- 
cussed the pressing problems of secondary edu- 
cation, and made plans and elected officers for 
the year to follow. That organization met again 
in Los Angeles in 1932. 

The history of the re-establishment of the 
once-important department is of no great mo- 
ment; the future work of the department is all- 
important. In the first place, the department, 
national in seope, is made up of earnest teach- 
ers from all sections of the United States, 
banded together to do constructive work, not 
tor salaries, pensions, tenure of office, or other 
similar matters, but for courses of study, meth- 
ods of organization and teaching, and for the 
general vitalization of all secondary work in 
accordance with practical needs and desires. 

For years teachers in secondary schools were 
content to confine themselves to the pages of 
specifie text-books, thinking more about special 
studies than about pupils, courses of study, or 
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the broader purposes of education. In recent 
years a great change has taken place. Such or- 
ganizations as the National Council of Teachers 
of English have become national in work and 
literally world-wide in influence, lifting teachers 
away from their desks and limited books and 
leading them to plan for work as part of a 
whole course of training. That change has 
taken place along the entire line of secondary- 
school work. A kind of democracy has entered 
secondary education, marking a revolt against 
the long endured tyranny of college-entrance 
examinations. 

The results of this new independence of the 
secondary-school teacher are already apparent 
in every state. Under the influence of teacher 
suggestion and control, courses of study have 
been entirely revised. Those who were close to 
the daily lives of individual pupils saw clearly 
that the over-classical demands of college-en- 
trance examinations could not elicit the best 
work or the best life-development. More prac- 
tical demands were substituted, with an imme- 
diate advance on the part of secondary schools. 
New courses of study were organized to meet 
special needs, and these new courses were fol- 
lowed at once by the development of new types 
of schools. As a natural accompaniment new 
types of text-books, closely related to daily life 
and ordinary needs, were written. A few years 
ago nearly all the text-books used in secondary 
schools were written by college professors or at 
least by superintendents and principals. To- 
day great organizations of teachers plan the 
courses of study, and secondary-school teachers 
write many of the text-books. 

With this new democracy of the secondary 
school, there has come a new pedagogy, not 
founded upon classical precept but upon the 
natures of American boys and girls. Put side 
by side two somewhat similar text-books, one 
published in 1900 and the other published re- 
cently, and the different attitude toward the 
pupil and pupil-interest is at once apparent. 
To-day’s secondary-school books are those that 
are close to reality. 

In the second place, the Department of Sec- 
ondary Edueation consists of teachers who wish 
to consider seriously all the associated prob- 
lems that concern secondary education, prob- 
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lems relating to social and industrial life, to 
politics and government, to social service and 
national ideals. “The American high school is 
the people’s university,” says a modern adage. 
The American high school is also the people’s 
inspiration toward civie consciousness. 

The spontaneous development of numerous 
secondary organizations, with their great influ- 
ence and power, such as the High-Schoo] Teach- 
ers Association of New York City, and of other 
large cities, representing one type, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, repre- 
senting another, shows the irresistible force be- 
hind the movement for demoeratizing all seec- 
ondary schools. 

The National 
gained new power by weleoming into its mem- 


Education Association has 
bership as a department, a clearing house for 
all branches of secondary education, and espe- 
cially for all the numerous organizations of sec- 
ondary-school teachers in all parts of the 
United States. 


The work of the new department will lead to 
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sweeping changes in the present secondary 
schools, making stronger relationships between 
junior and senior high schools, and between 
senior high schools and junior and senior ¢ol- 
leges; changing the courses of study by casting 
out what is kept by mere tradition and by intro- 
ducing or expanding what is really vital; relat- 
ing all the work of secondary schools far more 
closely than ever before to social conditions and 
civie needs, thus leading to a more effective cop- 
ing with lawlessness and crime, and to nobler 
conceptions of national duty and honor. At the 
same time the position of the secondary teacher 
will be elevated to higher respect. 

Fortunate indeed are those who will take part 
in the meetings of the Department of Secondary 
Education at Atlantic City in June, for they, 
like the patriots of the early days of the United 
States, will stand at the beginning of a road 
that will lead to greater happiness, greater use- 
fulness, and greater benefit to the American 
people.—Frederick Houk Law, in the Journal 
of the National Education Association, 


REPORTS 


FAR WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Mr. E. M. Foster, Chief of the Division of 
Statisties of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation is quoted in ScHoot anv Society, April 
23, 1932, to the effect that (1) the closing of a 
large number of summer schools will bar 
thousands of students and unemployed from 
further education, and (2) the summer school 
enrolment this year will fall far behind that of 
previous years in spite of the movement to keep 
more young people in school. This challenging 
forecast is of extreme interest to all directors 
or deans in charge of these summer programs. 

How far these general observations are ap- 
plicable to the Far Western section of the 
United States, in the light of recent records, 
is the subject of this brief article. Conditions 
here are probably not typical of other American 
regions, yet the trends disclosed are significant 
and suggestive. 

Due consideration, however, should be given 
to such special geographical features as loca- 
tion many hundred miles away from the na- 
tion’s center of population—a factor which is 








balanced somewhat by the heavy summer travel, 
the area of each one of the western states, the 
unusual influence of state-supported universities 
and colleges, and the few private universities 
and colleges of even moderate size. The area 
of the eleven western states consists of 1,177,- 
000 square miles with a population of nearly 
12,000,000, compared to New England with 
62,000 square miles with a population of some- 
what over 8,000,000; the population per square 
mile amounts to 10 for the Far West contrasted 
with 132 for New England and 41 for con- 
tinental United States. Thus the geographical 
background of this western empire is clearly 
distinctive. 

A questionnaire was sent out from Stanford 
University, in March, 1932, to a selected list of 
leading universities and colleges, including 
teachers colleges and normal schools, based upon 
the latest Educational Directory issued by the 
United States Department of the Interior. In- 
quiries were sent to 12 universities and col- 
leges on the Pacifie Coast, and to 13 in the 
Rocky Mountain district; replies were received 
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from all except one university in Utah (with a 
recorded registration on 461 in 1930). To these 
returns are added those of Stanford University. 
Inquiries were sent to 13 teachers colleges and 
normal schools on the Coast and to 6 in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, and New Mexico; replies 
were received from all but two on the Coast 
(however, incomplete data from other sources 
included) and from all but one in the Interior 
(data procured elsewhere disclose an attendance 
of 148 in 1928 and 197 in 1930). The returns 
from the questionnaire are unusually complete 
but not always comparable. The validity of 
limiting our analysis to a relatively few institu- 
tions of higher learning is shown by the situa- 
tion in California, where the 14 thus selected 
account for 80-85 per cent. of the total sum- 
mer session enrolments for California colleges 
and universities, as reported by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Are these summer schools being closed in 
large numbers? The answer is no. Based upon 
those in existence two years ago, one Colorado 
college ceased its summer session in 1930, and 
one (in Oregon) plans to abandon this year. 
Neither college has had as many as 200 stu- 
dents in any summer of record. There is no 
evidence that the leading western summer 
schools are materially curtailing their activities 
in 1932. 

Directors of summer work seem to anticipate 
a probable decline in registration this year in 
comparison with 1931, but hunch rather than 
concrete information is their guide. The writer 
ean do little more than indicate decided trends 
derived from the statistics for the period 1926- 
1931, for this year more than ever before the 
intangibles are exceedingly difficult to gauge. 
We in the West are at a loss to determine satis- 
factorily either the actual or the relative im- 
portance of the major factors of unemployment, 
smaller individual savings, and the Olympic 
Games. 

The enrolment statistics give no portent of 
decline; if anything, they show an opposite 
tendeney. Contributory information for the 
American collegiate (not summer) registration 
is reported by Dean Raymond Walters of 
Swarthmore, in ScHoon AnD Society, December 
12, 1932, as a gain this year over last year 
of six tenths of one per cent. Summer school 
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figures for the 43 western educational institu- 
tions totaled 39,253 in 1926, 42,121 in 1929, 
41,923 in 1930, and 43,998 in 1931. While the 
rate of increase has slowed down in recent 
years, since 1929 unquestionably due to the de- 
pressed economic situation, nevertheless there 
were more students registered in 1931 than in 
either of the preceding years. On the other 
hand, there is a fairly wide-spread feeling on 
the part of the summer directors that a general 
decrease in the number of students is to be ex- 
pected this summer in line with the changing 
educational and dire economic trends. 

The Dean of Summer Sessions of one of the 
largest Coast universities, commenting on the 
situation in his particular institution, writes: 


You will notice, of course, the marked decline 
in attendance since 1928. My own thought is that 
this decline is due rather to the competition of the 
State Teachers Colleges than to the financial de- 
pression. These colleges offer a wide range of 
courses with a low tuition fee ($15.00), and their 
summer attendance has been increasing, while ours 
has been falling. The decline in out-of-state visi- 
tors since 1929 is no doubt due, in part at least, 
to the financial depression. 


It is of more than passing interest to learn 
to what extent these observations are of wide 
application. Let us consider now the univer- 
sities and colleges, other than the teachers col- 
leges and normal schools, in the States of 
California, Oregon and Washington, and those 
in the Rocky Mountain region. The statistics 
follow: 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


1930 








1931 

















California (7) 14,258 15,494 14,032 13,847 
Oregon (3) 1,838 2,268 2,488 2,682 
Washington (3) 3,186 3,743 4,031 4,825 
19,282 21,505 20,551 21,354 
Interior (12)* ..... 8,343 8,709 9,449 10,372 
27,625 30,214 30,000 31,726 





* One less in 1931. 


From the foregoing table, it is apparent that 
(a) the attendance was 9 per cent. greater in 
1929 than in 1926, (b) attendance was nearly 
the same in 1929 and 1930 but 5 per cent. 
greater in 1931 than in the preceding two years, 
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(c) contrasting 1931 with 1929, the striking 
geographical changes are a loss of 11 per cent. 
for California, and gains of 19 per cent. for 
the Rocky Mountain states, 46 per cent. for Ore- 
gon, and 51 per cent. for Washington. These 
averages, however, are to be taken as averages, 
notably in the case of the 7 California institu- 
tions which exhibit the following weird changes 
from 1929 to 1931: +120 per cent., +29 per 
cent., + 12 per cent., +8 per cent., -19 per cent., 
— 22 per cent., and —33 per cent. 

The teachers colleges and normal schools re- 
port the following enrolment: 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 








1926 1929 1930 1931 


California (7) 3,721 4,390 4,388 4,420 
Oregon (3)1 1,172 1,444 1,329 1,242 


Washington (3) .. 2,370 2,332 2,336 2,391 








7,263 8,156 8,053 8,053 
Other states (5) .. 4,363 3,751 3,794 4,219 





11,626 11,907 11,847 12,272 








1 One less in 1926. 


Based on the foregoing table, one discovers 
that (a) teachers colleges and normal schools 
have been having an exceedingly slow growth 
from 1926 on, (b) the California teachers col- 
leges had an identical figure for 1930 and 1931, 
(c) total enrolment for 1930 was somewhat less 
than in 1929, (d) enrolment in 1931 was 3 
per cent. greater than in 1929, and (e) gains 
have been chiefly in the interior states, the loss 
in Oregon. The Eastern Oregon Normal School 
at Ashland did not open until 1929. The en- 
rolment in Montana, Arizona, and New Mexico 
has increased greatly, while that in Idaho has 
declined during the past three years. 

. The conclusion, therefore, is that, during 
1929-31, the universities and colleges in Ore- 
gon, Washington and the Rocky Mountain states 
have grown much more rapidly than the teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools, while the re- 
verse is true in California. The aggregate rate 
of increase for the former group is nearly 
twice that of the institutions devoted almost 
exclusively to teacher training. This result 
runs counter to the commonly reported belief. 


The direct effect of tuition upon registra. 
tion is difficult to measure. No one can ques. 
tion the importance of the relationship. A 
tabulation of tuition fees justifies the assump. 
tion that usually these fees in teachers colleges 
and normal schools are less than those in liberg| 
arts universities and colleges under state con- 
trol, and that private institutions ask the high- 
est tuition. Comparing the registration in the 
liberal arts institutions under public and private 
control, respectively, on the Pacifie Coast, four 
public universities showed gains and two showed 
losses, four private institutions showed gains, 
one a loss, one unchanged. Carrying this com- 
parison to the Rockies, two of the 10 public 
universities suffered small losses in 1931 com- 
pared with 1929, one private college ceased to 
function in 1931 after a large percentage drop 
in the preceding year, and the only private 
university recorded a gain of 40 per cent. 
However, the institutions are too few in number 
and the data too contradictory to warrant any 
generalization regarding the influence of tuition 
per se. It is somewhat surprising that the evi- 
dence is not more clear-cut. 

The geographical distribution of students is 
a significant feature of educational statistics. 
To illustrate, since the smallest of the eleven 
western states is larger than the combined states 
of New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts, 
and the largest is roughly two and a half times 
as great, transportation fares alone constitute a 
large item for residents as well as non-residents. 
The State of New York, with an area only one 
twenty-fifth as extensive as the Far West, has 
actually a larger population. The fact that a 
person comes from outside the state, therefore, 
means much more than in the case of the 
smaller Eastern states. One would look, there- 
fore, for an unusually small percentage of out- 
side students in the Far West. The results 
however do not bear out this prediction, for 
not only is the percentage of non-residents in- 
ereasing in the majority of liberal universities 
and colleges, but also the percentage itself is 
striking. 

Comparing 1931 with 1926, the percentage 
of non-residents has increased from 40 per cent. 
to 53 per cent. for Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, 15 per cent. to 28 per cent. for the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 13 per cent. [0 
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22 per cent. for the University of Arizona, and 
4 per cent. to 10 per cent. for the University 
of New Mexico. The highest percentages of 
non-residents are found at University of Colo- 
rado 76 per cent., Colorado Agricultural Col- 
ege 53 per cent., Oregon Agricultural College 
; per cent., Stanford University and the Uni- 
ve rsity of Washington 30 per cent., University 
of Southern California 28 per cent., University 
f California (Berkeley) 25 per cent., Univer- 
ty of California (Los Angeles) 23 per cent., 
University of Arizona and University of Ne- 
per cent., University of Denver 20 


] 99 


Vaah om 


ner cent., and University of Oregon 19 per 


cent. Only four universities and colleges have 
less than 10 per cent. from other states. How- 
ever, in the ease of teachers colleges, naturally 
the vast majority of students are residents; 
in one teachers college in California, 69 per 
cent. of the students come from one county. On 
the other hand, noteworthy exceptions are San 
Diego Teachers College, New Mexico State 
Teachers College (Silver City), and Colorado 
State Teachers College (Greeley), where 25 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. of the students reside out- 
side of the state. 

The “graduates” in a teachers college or nor- 
mal school are not to be classed with the “grad- 
uates” in liberal universities and colleges, for 
the reason that in the former case this term 
is commonly applied to holders of a teacher’s 
certificate, in the latter instance to holders of 
a baccalaureate degree. As reported by one of 
the teachers colleges in the Northwest: 


Some explanation may be necessary regarding 
the term ‘‘graduate students.’’ Until September 
last year, our school offered the two-year course 
for elementary teachers. Students having com- 
pleted this course and returning for more work 
are regarded as graduate students. The number 
of graduate students given on the form we are 
sending ineludes all third year and fourth year 
students, and any college graduates—of whom 
there were thirteen last summer. 


In teachers colleges and normal schools the 
number of teacher-certificate graduates is in- 
creasing, but few of their students are college 
graduates. Teachers colleges in California do 
hot offer graduate courses, therefore the liberal 
universities and colleges in California and else- 
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where are in a favored position because of the 
notable trend towards summer registration by 
holders of the bachelor’s degree. 

In spite of the fact that the Far West affords 
a great summer playground, the most conclu- 
sive result of the Stanford questionnaire is the 
unmistakable finding that summer work is be- 
coming less of a vacation and more of an oppor- 
tunity for serious study. The rapidly growing 
enrolment of graduate students furnishes ample 
proof. While the data are not complete, it is 
noteworthy that there is no instance of a smaller 
percentage of graduates in 1929 than in 1926, 
or in 1931 than in 1926. In practically every 
case the percentage was considerably higher 
in 1931 than in 1929; for example, the increase 
at Stanford University was from 56 per cent. 
to 60 per cent., Claremont Colleges 36 per cent. 
to 47 per cent., University of Idaho 32 per cent. 
to 45 per cent., Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege 20 per cent. to 40 per cent., University of 
Colorado 23 per cent. to 30 per cent., University 
of Utah 18 per cent. to 24 per cent., and College 
of the Pacific 5 per cent. to 17 per cent. Only 
one institution on the Coast reported less than 
15 per cent. graduates, similarly for only four 
in the Interior including two which offer no 
graduate instruction. According to the infor- 
mation furnished by directors of summer 
schools, the percentage of graduates to non- 
graduates in 1931 was as follows: Stanford 
University 60 per cent., Washington State Col- 
lege 49 per cent., University of California 
(Berkeley) 48 per cent., Claremont Colleges 47 
per cent., University of Southern California 45 
per cent., Colorado Agricultural College and the 
Oregon State Agricultural College 40 per cent., 
University of California (Los Angeles) 34 per 
eent., College of the Pacific 33 per cent., the 
University of Colorado 30 per cent., and the 
University of Oregon 26 per cent. The aggre- 
gate graduate representation in the western uni- 
versities and colleges has been as follows: 1926, 
24 per cent.; 1927, 29 per cent.; 1928, 33 per 
cent.; 1929, 34 per cent.; 1930, 35 per cent.; 
1931, 39 per cent. 

The prospective attendance this year in Far 
Western summer schools remains a matter of 
considerable conjecture. The two prime factors 
seem to be (1) the precise value placed upon 
further study and credits by both employed and 
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unemployed teachers, and (2) the ability to 
finance the extra study. Teachers continue to 
make up the largest group of students. With- 
out question, the Pacific states are requiring 
higher and higher credentials for teaching posi- 
New state regulations for teachers are 
immediately reflected in summer enrolment. 
Sometimes the urge is a stated requirement, 
sometimes it takes the form of a strong recom- 
mendation by a school authority. These two 
excerpts from recent letters are pertinent: 


tions. 


It was interesting to me to note that last sum- 
mer our percentage of graduate students was quite 
large, and that there has been a rapid increase 
in the number of graduate students attending our 
summer This was due in considerable 
to the new standards of certification which 


session. 
part 
went into effect September 1, 1931. 

We plan the curriculum entirely for our Idaho 
teachers and superintendents. We have a large 
percentage of the superintendents of the state 
here during the summer. At the present rate it 
will be only a short time until nearly every super- 
intendent in the State of Idaho will have been a 
student at the University of Idaho either in the 
summer or winter sessions. The growth of the 
summer session has been almost entirely in the 
graduate work. 


One of the largest universities in California 
raises certain queries with special reference to 
their local situation. 


We are somewhat puzzled what to anticipate 
both in the number of students and the type of 
work that will be needed in our forthcoming sum- 
The unknown factors are: (a) the 
Education Association 


mer session. 
influence of the National 
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on last year’s enrolment; (b) the effect of the 
general economic situation; (c) the Olympie 
Games in Los Angeles in 1932, and (d) the ef. 
fect of a recommendation of the City Superin. 
tendent’s Office that all holders of Special Cre. 
dentials (approximately 2,500 in number) secure 
the General Secondary Credential at the earliest 
date possible. 


I would hazard the guess that the statements 
attributed to Mr. Foster, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, are more applicable to the 
weaker than the stronger summer schools, fur. 
thermore, that the influences cited are not 
likely to be felt in such pronounced form on 
the western frontier as in the United States as 
a whole. In matters affecting registration, 
everywhere the bases for pessimism are more 
readily discernible than the offsetting factors 
on the other side of the picture. It should 
not be overlooked, moreover, that the forego- 
ing quantitative statistics have not been sub- 
jected here to quality tests, for example, at- 
tendanece may be for the duration of a mont! 
without credit or a full term conforming to the 
standards of the regular academic year. There 
are still educational institutions which, rightly 
or wrongly, appear to lay chief emphasis upon 
secenie and social attractions. Nevertheless, | 
believe that the directors and deans of western 
schools would be practically unanimous in de- 
elaring that the motivating foree in the summer 
session program has now become that of serious 
purpose rather than educational recreation. 

Enrot GRINNELL Mears, 
Director, Summer Quarter 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A TEST IN EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS 

In view of the amount of attention given to 
the field of educational measurements and to 
instruction therein within the past twenty or 
twenty-five years, it is rather surprising that so 
little has been done by way of constructing 
standardized and commercially available tests in 
this field. At first thought, one would expect 
that workers in educational measurements, who 
supposedly advocate the construction of tests 
and seales in all subjects, would have made this 


subject one of the first in which standardized 
tests were available. Probably the chief reason 
why this was not done was that, because of the 
newness of the field, the content of courses 
offered therein was quite variable from institu- 
tion to institution, and even from instructor to 
instructor within the same institution. Although 
this situation still exists to a considerable degree, 
the diversity in courses bearing the same, oF 
approximately the same, names is less than was 
formerly the case, and there seems to be avail- 
able a sufficient body of material common to @ 
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larce enough fraction of the beginning courses 
in the field to justify the preparation and pub- 
lication of a test thereon. 

In view of this fact, and his interest in the 
geld, the writer has undertaken the construction 
of a test! designed to fulfil the function implied 
in the last sentence of the preceding paragraph. 
In other words, it is intended to cover the more 
eommon and more essential items included in 


beginning general courses in measurements. 


Such courses, in most institutions, give some 
attention to both standardized and 
tests, to both achievement and intelligence tests, 
and to testing on both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. Their prime purpose is to 
provide a broad general foundation of knowl- 
edge in the field, that will serve as a basis for 
future more specialized and advanced courses, 
and at the same time assist the many individuals 
who do not take further courses in the testing 
they will actually do in their teaching. The 
test was constructed with a three-hour semester 
course particularly in mind, but was intended 
to contain enough material usually included in 
shorter courses that it may appropriately be 
used therein, and also some items usually in- 
cluded in more advanced courses, provided they 
are not too specialized, so that it will serve to 
some degree to measure the outcomes of these 


informal 


courses also. 

The test in its final form is the outgrowth of 
several years of testing by the writer in his 
own introduetory course in the field. During 
this time, he accumulated a fairly large num- 
ber of short answer elements of several types, 
with student responses thereto. When he began 
definitely to formulate the test, he was able to 
select from these elements many, which, on the 
basis of the results obtained in actual class use, 
appeared to be satisfactory for the purpose 
they were intended to serve. The preliminary 
forms of the tests were thus constructed with 
the addition of a few new elements, and in the 
light of content studies which will be referred 
to in deseribing the several sub-tests. After 
these preliminary forms had been tried out in 
the writer’s classes, they were revised, given 


1 The test referred to above is published by the 
Publie School Publishing Company under the title 
of ‘*Standard Achievement Test on Educational 
Measurements. ’’ 
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further try-outs in his classes and also in those 
of another institution, then printed, tried out in 
several other institutions and finally put into 
the present form. The students who partici- 
pated in the various try-outs included those in 
from one to six classes each from five universi- 
ties, one college and one normal college, in ad- 
dition to the writer’s own institution. About 
three hundred students took each form of the 
test at the last try-out, whereas on previous 
oecasions more than that number had taken each 
form. In all eases, the students tested were 
just completing courses in the subject. In some 
instances these were term courses, and in others 
The number of 
At least two 


semester courses. meetings 
varied from two to five per week. 
of the elasses tested were largely composed of 
students who had had previous work in the sub- 
ject. 

The test, as finally printed, consists of two 
forms, 1 and 2, each of which contains four sub- 
tests, as follows: 


Sub-test I. Multiple-answer statements on edu- 
cational measurement in general. 
Sub-test II. Matching exercises on prominent 
workers in the measurement move- 
ment. 
True-false 
supplies of tests in various fields. 
True-false exercises on educational 


measurement in general. 


Sub-test III. exercises on available 


Sub-test IV. 


Sub-test I consists of thirty-nine elements, one 
of which is used as a sample, covering the gen- 
eral field of educational measurements. There 
are five suggested answers for each element. 
Most of the statements are of the nature of 
definitions, explanations or statements of fune- 
tions. The last five or six deal, however, with 
the dates of outstanding events in the history 
of the educational measurement movement. The 
items included were chosen as a result of a study 
of all general text-books in the field of either 
elementary or high-school testing or both that 
were published within the last four or five years 
before the preparation of the test. A number 
of those that occurred most frequently and 
seemed to be most fundamental are included 
in both forms of the test. In such cases, how- 
ever, the two test elements, one in each form, 
that deal with the same item are not identical, 
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but differ in that the form of the statement is 
changed. Usually it is reversed, so that an ex- 
pression that appears in the body of the state- 
ment in one form is given as the correct one of 
the suggested answers in the other form, and 
vice versa. 

Sub-test IT in each form contains a list of six- 
teen workers in the field of educational measure- 
ment and another of thirteen statements of the 
contributions made by these workers. As a 


sample one of the statements is matched with 


one of the names, thus leaving fifteen and 
twelve, respectively, to be matched. A tabula- 
tion was made of all persons mentioned in all 
books that may properly be classed as belong- 
ing in the field of educational measurements 
that had appeared within somewhat more than 
three years before the time of preparation. The 
twenty-six persons at the head of the list were 
determined by averaging ranks based upon the 
number of different books in which each was 
mentioned and upon the total number of times 
each person was mentioned in all the books.? 
This list of twenty-six was then divided at 
random into two of thirteen each. To each list 
of thirteen there were added the names of three 
workers in the field who were not included 
among the first twenty-six but did not fall far 
below these in frequency. These three names 
are the extra ones for which no statements of 
contributions are given and are inserted merely 
to prevent too easy guessing of the last two or 
three of the list by a person taking the test who 
knows all or most of the others. The statements 
of contributions mention books in the field and 
important tests or series of tests of which the 
persons named are the authors, subjects or other 
fields of testing in which they have worked, and 
a few other miscellaneous items. For example, 
in Form 1 the name used as a sample is that 
of Thorndike and his contributions are stated as 
follows: “Intelligence, drawing and handwriting 
scales; general stimulation of movement; first 
book in field.” In inserting this portion of the 
test the writer recognizes the fact that in many 


2 For a fuller account of this study of persons 
mentioned in books on educational measurements, 
see: C. W. Odell, ‘‘Who Have Contributed Most 
to the Educational Measurement Movement?’’ 
ScHooL AND Society, 29: 751-54, June 8, 1929. 
The list given herein was revised for use in the 
test. 
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elementary courses little attention is given to 
the names of workers in educational measyre. 
ments. He believes, however, that this condition 
is not a desirable one and that more emphasis 
should be placed upon this phase of knowledge. 
The chief reason for this belief is that any “ 
who is unfamiliar with the chief contributions 
of the leading workers in any field can not read 
understandingly much of the literature therein, 
nor is he sufficiently well informed of what has 
been done to do intelligent creative work him- 
self. 

Sub-test III is probably the least valuable 
portion of the test. It contains, in each form, 
the names of twenty school subjects or other 
fields of testing and instructs those taking the 
test to indicate whether the supply of tests in 
each should be described as good or poor. The 
subjects named inelude those commonly taught 
in elementary and high schools and the other 
fields those of interest to educators. Subjects 
and fields in which it is quite doubtful whether 
the supply of tests should be ealled good or 
poor are not ineluded. As to the value of such 
information, the writer believes that all ad- 
ministrators and supervisors should be in pos- 
session of knowledge of this sort for their gen- 
eral fields and likewise that all teachers in non- 
departmentalized elementary schools should have 
this information for that level. The chief limi- 
tation of the test is that the correct answers to 
a part of the elements will undoubtedly change 
in the course of time as some of the fields in 
which the supplies are now poor are taken care 
of in more satisfactory fashion. However, it is 
unlikely that within a period of two or three 
years there will be many changes that should be 
made in the list of correct answers. During the 
time that has elapsed since the test was. put in 
approximately final form, which has been about 
a year, not enough new tests of high merit have 
appeared in any of the fields in which the sup- 
ply was poor to cause a single change in the 
correct answers. 

Sub-test IV contains thirty true-false state 
ments dealing with general information of the 
same type as that with which Sub-test I is con- 
cerned. In the case of this sub-test also a num- 
ber of the more important and more common 
items are dealt with in differently constructed 
statements in the two forms of the test. The 
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decision as to whether to test knowledge of an 
item in this part or in Sub-test I was based in 
part upon which form of exercise, multiple-an- 
swer or true-false, seemed best suited to the 
item in question, and in part was a matter of 


chance. 

The test is prepared as an eight-page pamph- 
let, of which the first page contains both the 
instructions to examiners and those to students. 
These are relatively short, as is likewise true of 
the particular directions at the beginning of 
each of the four sub-tests. A score sheet is 
provided, which, in addition to the directions 
for scoring, contains answers so spaced that by 
proper folding they may be brought immediately 
alongside the students’ answers. In Sub-tests I 
and II, the seores are the numbers of elements 
correctly marked, whereas in III and IV they 
are the numbers right minus the numbers wrong. 
The highest possible score is thus equal to the 
number of elements, which is one hundred, not 
including the two used as samples. A teachers’ 
manual is also provided. It contains much the 
same material as is found in this article with, 
however, a few additional points. 

In this, as in almost all other tests, the prob- 
lem of determining validity is a difficult one. 
In very few eases are there satisfactory criteria 
with which to compare scores upon tests to 
determine how well they measure what they are 
intended to measure. This test is no exception 
to the rule. The writer endeavored to insure 
curricular validity by means of the procedures 
stated above that served as guides in the choice 
of content and of test elements to measure 
knowledge of this content. The only figures so 
far available as to validity are coefficients of 
correlation or validity between scores on the 
test and on a traditional examination and a 
series of ten short objective tests prepared by 


TABLE I 
COEFFICIENTS OF VALIDITY 








Test scores with traditional examination 
covering the same material ................ 44 
Test seores with series of ten short objec- 
tive tests given throughout the course .57 
Test scores with total points on tradi- 
tional examination plus series of short 
WO carstenesecrnesetercoeree ceacicereasstaiptenisensnicentcteriesintensn 
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the writer. The coefficients obtained are given 
in Table I. The two sets of coefficients given 
in the table are the average coefficients for the 
two forms with the indicated criteria for two 
groups of students. 

Most of the students to whom the test was 
given after it had been printed took both Form 
1 and Form 2, thus rendering reliability data 
available. The highest coefficient of reliability 
between the two forms for any group was .89. 
The average reliability coefficient was approxi- 
mately .72. If both forms of the test are em- 
ployed to yield a single score, the coefficient of 
reliability of such scores, estimated by means 
of the Spearman-Brown formula, is .84. Inas- 
much as most of the classes tested were rela- 
tively homogeneous and restricted in spread, the 
average coefficient of reliability which is given 
is somewhat lower than would be those obtained 
if the scores of the students in all the classes 
were thrown into two correlation tables, one for 
those who took Form 1 first and then Form 2, 
and another for those who took them in the 
reverse order. Other data on reliability in ad- 
dition to the coefficients are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
DATA ON RELIABILITY 











.72 260 10.2 
.84 260 18.9 


One form ........ 
Both forms 





The standard deviations and other measures 
given in the table are similar to the coefficients 
of correlation in that they are the averages for 
single class groups. The probable error of esti- 
mate is the probable error involved in estimating 
a score on one form from an actually obtained 
score on the other, whereas the probable error 
of measurement is that involved in estimating a 
true score from an actually obtained score. The 
ratios of the latter to the mean and to the 
standard deviation are probably the best bases 
of measuring reliability for comparable pur- 
poses. From the figures appearing in the first 
row, it is evident that a single form of the test 
does not furnish highly reliable individual scores 
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but may well be used for group measurement. 
This is partly, at least, due to the fact that 
although the amount of working time allowed is 
thirty-five minutes, this is purposely made long 
enough that time is not an important factor, and 
therefore the test might we!l be given as a timed 
test within thirty or even twenty-five minutes. 
The use of both forms furnishes more satisfac- 
tory individual scores. Moreover, the final re- 
vision, made after the data given above were 
collected, probably served to increase the reli- 
ability of the test somewhat. 

The only norms available at present are for 
the group of students who took the printed 
forms of the tests before the final slight re- 
vision. The percentile norms for these almost 
six hundred students are given in Table III. 


TABLE III 


TENTATIVE PERCENTILE NORMS 
Percentile 20 25 30 40 50 60 70 75 80 90 
Seore 28 32 33 34 37 40 44 48 51 54 63 


They should be regarded as tentative rather 


than final. These are average results upon the 
two forms. On the whole, Form 1 was between 
two and three points easier than Form 2, but it 
is believed that this difference has been corrected 
by shifting a few of the most difficult items from 
Form 2 to Form 1 and, in turn, a few of the 
easiest ones on Form 1 to Form 2. Therefore, 
for the revision now available there should be 
no material difference in difficulty. 

As has already been stated, the total group of 
students who took the test included classes that 
devoted various amounts of time to the course 
and that were composed of students of varying 
degrees of maturity and preparation. It ap- 
pears that on the whole whether or not students 
are just completing a two-semester-hour or a 
three-semester-hour course makes a difference of 
ten or twelve points in their scores. Therefore, 
for those completing only a two-semester-hour 
course five or six points should be subtracted 
from each of the percentile norms given above, 
and for those completing a three-semester-hour 
course, five or six points should be added to 
each. Moreover, it appears that in the case of 
classes of students who have had very little work 
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in education previous to their course in measure. 
ments and who are largely underclassmen as con- 
trasted with those who have had several previous 
courses in education and are chiefly seniors, 
there is a difference of about the same amount 
as that stated in the case of two and three hour 
courses. 

Seores were also tabulated for the four sub- 
tests separately. The medians and first and 
third quartiles of these distributions are to be 
found in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
TENTATIVE NORMS FOR SEPARATE SUB-TESTS 


Sub-test 


Third quartile 


Median 
First quartile 


As was mentioned near the beginning of this 
article, the content of educational measurements 
courses is far from being as settled as is that 
of many subjects. It can not, therefore, be rea- 
sonably expected that this or any other test in 
this field will continue to be as satisfactory as 
it was when first constructed for so long a period 
of time as are most tests in many other subjects. 
New terms and concepts will come into use and 
new persons into prominence. On the other 
hand, some terms and some workers are reced- 
ing from their present places of importance. 
Points of view and of emphasis are changing 
with relative rapidity and in at least a few in- 
stances what have been considered determined 
facts are being found not to be so. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that the present test will 
serve merely as the beginning of standardized 
tests in educational measurements, and that 
other workers, and perhaps the present writer 
also, will continue activity along this line and 
provide new tests better adapted to the pur- 
poses they should serve, and of increasing value. 

C. W. ODELL 
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